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This heart, which owns the pureſt flame, 
Muſt patient throb, nor dare to blame, 
Since fortune's frowns the fates decree 


. Through ev'ry ſcene ſhould follow me. 
| | ROBINSON, 
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„ 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE © 
COUNTESS OF SHAFT ESB URY. 


MADAM, | 

IT is unneceſſary for me to > Haveli 
my obligations for your ladyſhip's kind 
protection of the following pages: for a 
heart like. yours is equally capable of 
feeling itſelf, as of interpreting the feel - 
ings of others. Were I to fill this-dedi- 
cation with the too accuſtomed and ful- | 
ſome encomiums made uſe of on ſimilar 
occaſions, I am well aware it would be 
as diſagreeable for you to read as for me 
to attempt writing ſuch. I will, therefore, 
| only {imply again offer my moſt grateful 
thanks to your ladyſhip for the honour 


you have done me in patronizing Er- 


mina, conſcious as J am of the very little 
merit ſhe poſſeſſes, yet entering the world 
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under ſuch auſpices as yours, I ſhould 
hold it wrong to doubt her ſucceſs, for 
the ſevereſt cenſurer will be leſs rigorous 
- In opinion, as ſhe appears protected by ſo 
exalted a character as yours. 
I have the honour to be, with profound 
reſpect, | 
Madam, | 
Your ladyſhip's 
Moſt obedient, « 
Moſt devoted, 
Humble ſervant, 
EMIIT CLARE, 


No. 4, Cockſpur-ftreet, 
f Haymarket. 
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ERMINA MONTROSE. 


CHAPTER I. 


c Sweeter than on the vernal bough . 
« Buds Nature's firſt perfume ; | 

« A babe had crown'd our nuptial vow=wo 
« In beauty's ſofteſt bloom.“ 


TO ; 
E uBOSOMED in the deep roman- 
tic valley of Riverſdale, ſtood the ha- 
bitation of Colonel Montroſe. Simple 
was its ſtructure, being little ſuperior to 
the cottages of the neighbouring ruſtics. 
Yet, with all its ſimplicity, dear was this 

abode to his feeling heart; for it, had 
| ſheltered his beloved. Ermina from the 
ſtorms of life, and witneſſed her flight to 
thoſe 'regions of. happineſs, which the 
ſuperior virtues of her mind rendered 
VOL. 1. B her 
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her worthy of attaining. The ſoft har- 
mony of her voice, the ethereal ſweet- 
neſs of her ſmile, all dwelt on his ima- 


gination with forcible and pained re- 
membrance. 


Ohl! ſouls of ſympathy, eannot ye pic- 
ture to yourſelves the poignant anguiſh 
which overwhelms to agony a mind of 
ſenſibility, when it has loſt a tenderly 
beloved friend and, companion? What is 
the grief of common ſouls compared to 
theirs, who wear not only the ſemblance 
of ſorrow, but its keeneſt ſhafts penetrate 
their lacerated boſoms ; and objects that 
formerly ereated pleaſure, ſerve. only to 
bring the mournful recollection, that, alas! 
the chief ſource of delight is fled for ever? 


Ve peaceful woods, exclaimed Colonel 
Montroſe, once did ye encloſe within, your 
quiet ſhades, my loved Ermina, who. trod 


with me your retired walk; happy as con- 
| ſcious 


e | 
ſcious integrity and ſpotleſs innocence 
could make her. Ah! when will time 
ſoften the violence of my emotions, and 
ſuffer memory to dwell with mellowed 
grief on the ſweet idea of that matchleſs 
worth, which offered to your ſex a bright 
example of unſhaken virtue? Here he 
pauſed, overcome by a. violent guſh of 
ſorrow, ſad reflection too truly repreſent- 
ing that the cruel hand of death had 
ſevered her from him for ever. But re- 
recovering himſelf, he again exclaimed, 
Ves, my child; for thee will I ſtrive to 
live, beloved relict of the beſt of women [| 
| You alone are, left to teach me to reſume 

my fortitude, which has quite forſaken 
me. The little Ermina, at this intereſting 
moment, looked wiſtfully in her father's 
face; and though too young to compre- 
hend the extent of his ſorrows, or her 
own, mingled her infantine tears with his, 
at ſeeing him weep. His careſſes, how- 
ever, ſoon calmed her. Her face became 
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again. dimpled with good han and 
| throwing her little arms round his neck 
with the ſportive affection of her age, by 
innocently-prattling, ſhe diverted his at- 
' tention from the indulgence of his melan- 
choly reflections, and cauſed a faint ſmile 
to play over his countenance. It was the 
only beam of happineſs that had for a 
long interval gained admittance there, as 
the ſight of Ermina, till within a few 
days, had been more than he could ſup- 
port. But he had finally ſtruggled againſt 
theſe ſenſations, endeavouring to derive 
conſolation. rather than additional grief 
from her ſociety, and boped i in the culture 
of her tender mind, and in watching its ex- 
panſion, to chaſe deſpondency from his 
breaſt, bending with ſubmiſſive reſignation 
to his deſtiny, though his trial was ſevere. 


Ermina's maternal grand- father was a 
haughty imperious nobleman, who had 
no idea of any happineſs beyond the tinſel 
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and glare of grandeur; nor could the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed merit draw from him 
an approving ſmile, unleſs its poſſeſſor 
was likewiſe endowed. with wealth and 
title. With ſuch ſentiments, it is not 
ſurpriſing that he ſhould feel exaſperated 
at his daughter's attaching herſelf to 
Colonel Montroſe (whom the afterwards 
married), as a virtuous noble heart, and 
a ſmall] eſtate, beſides his colonel's pay, 
was all the fortune he could claim. Well 
aware of his implacability, Montroſe 
never attempted but once to deprecate 
his wrath on their marriage, and that was 
by writing to him, when he received an 
- anſwer filled with ſo many cutting re- 


proaches, and ſevere. invectives againſt 


himſelf, as well as his beloved wife, that 
he reſolved never to make any - farther 
conceſſions. This letter, he, however, 
concealed from Mrs. Montroſe, and re- 
tired two years after, on halt-pay, to his 

$20 84 preſent 
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. Preſent ſweet retreat in Weſtmoreland,” 
Where he enjoyed a life of uninterrupted. 
Felicity till her death, which, alas! gave a 
fatal wound to his peace. No longer 
had this favourite ſpot any charms for 

bim; and he often thought of flying from 
a place, that, by reminding him of the 
dear loſt object of his affections, height- 

ened his ſorrows, An additional pang 
was the reflection, that Lord Belvidere, 
her unfeeling father, would (from the 
hatred he had lately conceived againft 
them) rejoice at an event that rent his 
boſom with anguiſh. But he conſoled and 
flattered himſelf with the hope, that he 
would receive no intelligence relative to 
them, as Mrs. Montroſe and himſelf had 

formed the reſolution of keeping their 
plwkace of reſidence concealed, apprehen- 
five he might concert (if he knew it) ſome 
method of revenging himſelf for his 

_ daughter's diſobedience. Impreſſed with 
. theſe 


e 

theſe ideas, they had fixed on the ſoli- 
_ tary habitation at Riverſdale, as moſt | 
favourable for their concealment. 


Often would Colonel Montroſe nder 
, among the tall woods of gloomy pine, 
that ſhaded his retired cottage ; and in 
their deepeſt receſſes he erected a monu- 
ment in fond remembrance of her he 
loved. It conſiſted of an urn of white 
marble, on which the name of Ermina 
was inſcribed; and on the pedeſtal that 
ſupported it, was engraven the man | 
Ade inſeription: 


EnuixvA MonTRoOSE, : | 
| Who expired in the twenty-fifth year of her age, 
Mlourned in death, 
As ſhe was beloved through life, 


With the moſt ardent affection. 


- 


In this hallowed ſpot, the amiable Co- 
lonel Montroſe would retire to bathe the 
inanimate marble with tears of ſoft regret, 
hoywid of the bitter anguiſh he at firſt ex- 
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perienced, but meekly reſigned ; for his 
difſpoſition was naturally mild and con- 
' templative. Though he poſſeſſed the 
* ſpirit becoming a ſoldier, it was united 
(which. ſeldom happens) with a ſincere 
piety, that gave him ſtrength to bear his 
loſs, after the firſt agony of ſorrow, with 
a fortitude becoming his general cha- 
rater, which was diſtinguiſhed by ex- 
alted virtues. But, notwithſtanding theſe 
exertions, on his ſweet and placid coun- 
tenance a deep melancholy was fre- 
' quently diſcernible ; and as Ermina ad- 

vanced in years, he would conduct her to 
her mother's urn, early inſtructing her to 
revere her memory, by deſcribing the 
perfections that adorned her when living. 
But it was ſcarcely neceſſary to. impreſs 
on her docile mind theſe affectionate ſen- 
timents; for it was framed in nature's 
ſofteſt mould, its dawning virtues pro- 
mifing to do honour to the memory of the 
excellent Mrs. Montroſe. 

1 _ The 


63 | 
The colane! prefided aver his daughter's. 
education with tender and watchful care, 
as ſhe had no other inſtructors than himſelf 
and Mrs. Heywood, wife of the . 


man of the neighbouring village. This 
lady inſtructed her in all the acquirements 


proper for her ſex, which ſhe was ca- 


pable of doing, being an elegant, accom- 
pliſhed, and well- e woman. An 
intimacy was eſtabliſhed between tlie 
family at the Parſonage houſe, and the 
inhabitants at Riverſdale: for Mrs. Hey- 
wood had acquired a truly maternal af- 
fection for the ſweet little Ermina, which 
was ſtrengthened by the regard ſhe pre- 
ſerved for the memory of her mother, 
whom ſhe knew .and eſteemed. Her 
daughter Merelina, ſome years older than 
Ermina, was her conſtant companion, 
and they became mutually attached to 
each other, The colonel was partial to 
the ſociety of theſe worthy people, as as 
they united refinement with a frankneſs - 
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| n manners that quite . him. He 
felt likewiſe the advantage of Mrs. Hey- 
wood's attention to his child; convinced 
the part ſhe took in her education was of 
Infinite ſervice, as he would have found 
it difficult to procure a lady in whom 
he could have placed ſufficient confidence 


education; as * purity of morals, united 
With an accompliſhed mind, is as rare as 
FR * is valuable. 


Mr. Heywood and his wife would fre- 
quently accompany. the colonel, in his 
rambles through the beautiful, magnifi- 

» cent ſcenery, and variety of landſcape, 
with which nature delighted to adorn 
the country that ſurrounded his ſe- 
queſtered abode. Ermina and Merelina, 
* with the vivacity natural to their age, 
| would frolick before their parents, danc- 
ing or running with an agility ſimilar to 
the ſquirrel that hopped from bough to 

| bough 


to intruſt the entire management of her | 
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bough' amongſt the cheſtnut trees thaf 
grew near the cottage. They early im- 
bibed a taſte for ſketching the beauty of 
the ſcenes amongſt which they roved ; 
and the projebting point of a rock co- 
vered with moſs, its craggy ſumtnit 
crowned with yellow broom and purple 
heath, intermixed with the creeping peri- 
winkle, ſweet-fcented thyme, and wild 
roſe, or à ſheet of water falling from a 
ſtupendous height, was among their fa- 
vourite ſtyle of landſcapes. The cottage 
and the parſonage were ornamented with 
their drawings, as the colonel and big 
friends had many of their views framed, 
to encourage the children in a taſte for 
theſe rational amuſements, judging very 
properly, that the beſt method of pre- 
ſerving their minds in a ftate of purity 
and innocence, was to furniſh them with 
numberleſs reſources againſt indolence. 
For conſtant employment baniſhes ennui, 
creates an habitual cheerfulneſs, and a 
s 6 variety 
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vaniety of occupations relieves, inſtead 
of fatiguing, the ſpirits, which are . 
e ws ination. ö | 


Each year, as it rolled away, brought 


- ſome accompliſhment in Ermina nearer. 


to perfection, and rendered her more 
lovely and amiable. The colonel viewed 
her growing excellencies with delight, 


though a tear would frequently gliſten 


in his eye, as he perceived the reſem- 
blance to her mother more apparent as 
ſue grew older; but when the cloud of 
ſorrow darkened his brow, Ermina endea- 
voured, and generally with ſucceſs, to 
baniſh bis uneaſineſs, and make him in 
love with. the happineſs her conciliating 


manners and tender attention were ſuf- 
ficient to inſpire. By her innocent gaiety, 


and faſcinating converſation, ſhe ſoftened 
his cares, and ſoothed his mind when it 
dwelt with painful remembrance on the 
ſorrows of his life. She inherited his 
TR beneyolent 
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benevolent diſpoſition, and they exer- 
ciſed together, to the extent of their 

power, the duties of charity and compaſ- 
ſion to the indigent, which produced 
them the moſt refined pleaſure. Thus 


paſſed their days in peace and virtue, 
undiſturbed by any new regrets. 


CHAP. II. 


| How happy 15 the blameleſs veſtals loft, 
” The world Oe by the world forgot?! v 
Pork. 


Wurde Ermina entered her four- 
teenth year, the colonel, who was anxious 
that ſhe ſhould ſpeak the French lan- 
guage with purity and eaſe, reſolved for 
her improvement to endure the pain of 


being ſeparated from her, and, by plac- 


ing her in a convent till ſhe was fixteen, 
make her education more fintfhed. He 
recollected an order of Dominican nuns, 
Whoſe monaſtery was ſituated near Tou- 
louſe in Languedoc, the moſt pleaſant pro- 
vince inthe ſouth of Nance; and the inſtant 


be had formed the reſolution of taking his 


daughter there, he wrote to the ſuperior 
9 1 Py of 
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of St. Catherine's to prepare for her re- 


ception. Mrs. Montroſe had boarded 
ſome months at this convent, which had 


brought it to the recolle&ion of the 


colonel, and made him give it the prefer- 
ence to any other. Ermina was perfectly 
reſigned to the wiſhes of her father, 
when informed of his intention; as, in- 
dependent of the ſorrow ſhe felt at being 
within ſo ſhort a period to loſe- her be- 
loved parent's ſociety, ſhe was pleaſed 
at the idea of the many novelties ſhe 
ſhould meet with in France, and painted 
to herſelf, with the ardency of a youthful 
imagination unchecked by diſappoint- _ 
ment, the numerous pleaſures ſhe ſhould 

enjoy: nor did one unpleafant thought 
intrude, to deſtroy her viſionary plans of 
happineſs. Thus paſſes the firſt, gay 
dawn of youth, in forming viſions. of 
unreal joys, which ſoon, ah, too r 
fade away. . 


＋ 


Three * after the colonel's * 
lution 


(160 

lution of parting with his daughter, he 
embarked wich her from Dover, and 
after a very agrecable. voyage, the 
weather being remarkably fine, they 
reached Calais. Ermina had felt much 
affected when ſhe bade adieu to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hey wood and her dear Merelina. 
But the amuſement of travelling and 
having her father with her, ſoon diſſi pated 
her regret at parting from her early 
friends, and the ſweet abode of her 
9 85 | 


The convent of $t. Catherine was ſitu- 
ated on the borders of an extenſive foreſt, _ 
and the dark waving trees which encom- 
paſſed it, diffuſed a gloomy air over the 
edifice, which was of great antiquity. 
Ermina's heart ſunk -within her when 
conducted to its maſly gates, nor could 
the refrain from burſting into tears when 
they cloſed upon her father. - The pro- 
ſped within its walls, which firſt met her 
| view, 
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view, increaſed the depreſſion of her 
ſpirits, being melancholy in the extreme 
to a mind unaccuſtomed to objects ſo 
awful. The nuns endeavoured to ſooth 
her by the moſt winning attentions, 
which the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, 
made an eaſy taſk, and ſhe appeared 
" grateful to them for the tenderneſs they 
evinced towards her. Feeling fatigued 
after the journey, and wiſhing to retire to 
reſt, they conducted her to her aparte 
ment; but ſhe was ſtruck with horror 
when ſhe entered it, to find the windows 
looked into the burying ground of the 
convent, in the centre of which was a 
| figure of our Saviour on the croſs as large as 
life, and the apartment was ſo extenſive . 
that the bedſtead placed there looked, in 
compariſon, like a drop of water in the 
ſea, To prevent Ermina's neglecting her 
French, the colonel had hired a French 
waiting maid to attend her, Tereſe 
poſſeſſed all the gaiety and volubility of 

| her 
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her nation, and ſlept in a large light 
cloſet adjacent to Miſs Montroſe's apart- 
ment. ö 6 


The ſuperior of St. Catherine's was 
mildneſs perſonified ; ſhe had been very 
beautiful, but an air of ſorrow was viſible 
in her countenance. To our heroine ſhe 
ſoon became foudly attached, who re- 
turned her regard with grateful affection, 
and in a ſhort time was quite reconciled | 
to her new fituation, where ſhe was 
greatly beloved, as ſhe blended with 
fuavity of manners, an artleſs and en- 
gaging vivacity, which it was impoſſible 
to know-and not admire. Ermina was 
particularly beloved by fiſter Made- 
laine, who was celebrated throughout 
the convent for her ſingular piety, and 
revered for her virtue and the ſevere diſ- 
cipline ſhe practiſed, yet her greateſt 
penance was to debar herſelf from the 
fight of Miſs Montroſe for a long interval. 
$4 14" tk 85 Fes She 
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She would frequently laſh herſelf for the [ 


ſpace of. ſeven or eight days with the 
utmoſt rigour, and live at the ſame time 
ſo abſtemiouſſy, that ſhe was reduced to 
the laſt extremity, and her life very much 
endangered, though this order was an 
exceeding eaſy one. The nuns were in 
general cheerful and happy, continually 
giving ſome little entertainment to diver- 
ſify the ſameneſs that muſt otherwiſe 


have prevailed in their retired life, and 


rendered it dull and irkſome to a great 
degree. They amuſed themſelves like- 
wiſe in working different fancy works, 
in which the French ladies are certainly 
very ingenious and have peculiar taſte. 
In theſe innocent recreations they em- 


ployed their thoughts, and were conſe- 


quently animated, happy, and contented. 


It was cuſtomary G a nun had 


been fifty years in the convent to have 
an entertainment, which they ſtyled a 


jubilee, 
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jubilee, as it continued a week; and 


when ſhe had reſided there five-and- 


twenty years, it was uſual to have a half 


Jubilee, Some months after Emina's re- 


fidence at St. Catherine's, fiſter Made- 


i laine had the latter honour confered 'on 
her, and Ermina, the morning that this 
feſtival commeced, as a proof of her grati- 


tude and attachment to the good ſiſter, 
ornamented the door of her cell before 


hne quitted it, with garlands and feſtoons 
of flowers, and every other embelliſh- 


ment the could deviſe. This innocent 
and affeQionate attention which her 
young friend ſhewed to pleaſe her, made 
the worthy Madelaine ſmile with plea- 
ſure. 
On the anniverſary feſtival of Ermina's 
faint, for in compliance with their cuſ- 
toms the had choſe one, the ſuperior, 
Gſter Madelaine, and thoſe-nuns who were 
her particular friends, preſented ber with 
different 


„ 
different gifts, and ſhe regaled them in her 
aparment with cakes, liqueurs, and ſweet- 
meats. In the enjoy ment of theſe ſimple in- 
nocent pleaſures, time flew rapidly away, 
and every day increaſed the attachment ſne 
began to form for a life of ſecluſion, while 
ſhe breathed a ſecret wiſh, could ſhe ſee: 
her father frequently, that ſhe might never 
go beyond the walls of St. Catherine. 


She was walking one evening in the 
garden with fiſter Madelaine, when a 
nun paſſed them, whom ſhe had never 
ſeen before. Her eyes were caſt towards 
the ground, and railing them only to re- 
turn Madelaine's ſalutation again re- 
clined them. She appeared to be fifty 
years of age; but her form and face 
wore the traces of having been perfectly 
handſome. Her complexion was the 
fineſt imaginable, her eyes were of a ſoul- 
ſubduing blue, her hair was auburn, and 
every other feature regularly lovely ; but 

deep 
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deep melancholy apparently had ſettled 
in her heart. Who is that interefting 


woman, my good friend?” demanded 


Ermina. Alas! my child,” rejoined the 
benevolent Madelaine, © it is the unfor- 
tunate ſiſter Julienne ; ſhe is ever as you 
now behold her, the picture of woe, 
with her eyes inclined towards the 
ground. In the firſt bloom of her life ſhe 
loved, and was beloved again by a cheva- 
er, handſome, elegant, and brave, and - 
of a noble family, but, as is too fre- 
quently the caſe, without fortune. Her 
birth- is diſtinguiſhed; but, being the 
youngeſt daughter of a numerous family, 
her parents could not make any provifion 
for her, and, dreading leſt ſhe ſhould dif- * 
grace them by uniting herſelf to poverty, 
they procured his baniſhment from France, 
and forced her to take the veil. From 
that fatal period, till within theſe two laſt 
years, ſhe has been raving mad; and, 
though reaſon has now reſumed its place, 
We 
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the remembrance of her ſorrow cannot be 
effaced. A few months, it is probable, 
will end her miſerable exiſtence, as ſhe la- 
bours under a complication of diſorders; 
and it is wonderful that her conſtitution, 
delicate as it is, has not before ſunk be- 
neath ſuch long and repeated ſtruggles.” 


Tears of tender pity moiſtened.Ermina's 
cheek, as ſiſter Madelaine related the 
hapleſs fate of the unhappy Julienne; 
and it nearly extinguiſhed her enthuſiaſm 
for the monaſtic life, from its having been 
the inſtrument of creating ſo much miſery. . 
Siſter Madelaine was pleaſed with the 
effect of her narration, as ſhe was always 
averſe to Ermina's making choice of it, 
endeavouring by numberleſs arguinents to 
diſſuade her from indulging ſo 2 
a predilection. | 


Ermina occaſionally viſited at Monſieur 
du Bourg's, who was an opulent banker 
a ; at 
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at Toulouſe, and appointed by her father 
to ſupply her with money, and have the 
guardianſhip of her while ſeparated from 
him. Amongſt the viſitors ſhe occa- 
ſionally aſſociated with at Monſieur du 
Bourg's was the Count de Valcour. He 
was naturally ardent, impetuous, and gay, 
in the extreme; rather vain of his perſon, 
which was uncommonly fine, but at the 
ſame time generous and brave,- with the | 
promiſing expectation, that when the 
firſt ardour of youth was abated, he 
would correct the impetuoſity of his diſ- 
poſition.” bes 


He ſoon profeſſed himſelf violently en- 
amoured with Ermina, and paid her the 
moſt marked and flattering attentions, 
which, though ſhe did not wiſh to encou- 
rage, ſhe yet received with ſome pleaſure, 
as was extremely natural in fo young a 
girl, who never had a lover before ; for 
I do not mean to make a prodigy of her 
4 | at 
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at fifteen, but confeſs ſhe was nat free 
from trifling failings, though as perfect as 
it is poſſible for erring human nature to 
be. Often would he execrate the inex- 


orable walls of St. Catherine, which con- 


cealed her from him ; and one day, when 


he was rallied about it, with an air of le- 


vity, vowed to force himſelf within them. 
Ermina ſmiled with an air of incredulity, 
while ſhe aſſured him he would find it im- 
poſſible ; but he continued to perſiſt that 
he would not only get admittance, but 
even viſit her in her own apartment. To 
theſe, as ſhe thought abſurd, aſſertions, ſhe 
paid no attention; when, a few days after- 
wards, ſome repairs which were making 
in the convent, obliged the great gates 
to be opened, and the Count, who wateh- 
ed continually about the walls, ſeizing 
this advantageous opportunity, diſguiſed 
himſelf ,in a long red capuchin cloak, 


worn by the lower claſs of females, which 


reached to his feet, with a large hood that 
r 1 fell 
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fell over his face, and haſtily addreſſing 
himſelf to the portreſs, aſked for ſiſter 
Madelaine. Without walting for an an- 
ſwer, delighted with his ſucceſs ſo far 
(as ſhe admitted him without heſitation) 


he flew ſwiftly acroſs the paſſages, inſtan- 


taneouſly directing his ſteps to the apart- 
ment of Ermina, of the fituation of which 
he had previouſly gained an exact deſcrip- 


tion. He found her the victim of terror, 


as ſhe' had ſeen him enter the gates; 
and the cloak flying back in his haſty 
march, and diſcovering his ſword and male 
attire, had already thrown the whole con- 
vent into alarm. The bells were rung, 
the ſiſterhood aſſembled in the commu- 
nity, whilſt Ermina, terrified and trem- 
bling, reproached him for his imprudence, 
which he already repented, as it caufed 
her ſo much uneaſineſs. Siſter Madelaine 
now made her appearance, and afforded 
relief to Ermina, by ſaying, the Superior, 
in pity to her and to quiet her apprehen- 
ſions, 
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| fions, would pardon the Count; but cau- 


tioned him to beware of preſuming on her 
lenity. © But as you are here, monſieur,“ 
ſaid the good humoured nun, * you ſhall 
not depart without taking tome refreſh- 
ment with my dear child after ter alarm ;” 
and ina few minutes ſhe placed ie wine 
and biſcuits before them. When he had 
refreſhed himſelf, ſhe conducted him to 
the gate as quietly as poſſible. Thus ter- 
minated this affair to the entire ſatisfaction 
of Ermina, who had been apprehenſive of - 
a more unpleaſant concluſion, and it left 
an agreeable imprefſion of the Superior 
and Madelaine's goodneſs on de Valcour's 
mind. | 


Another adventure ſoon after happened 
to Ermina. One of her favourite amuſe- 
ments was to dreſs in the habit of a nun, 


which was particularly advantageous to 


her beauty, as the habit of this ſiſterhood 
was very becoming. It conſiſted of a robe 
( 2 | e 
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of white ſerge, white ſcapulaire, and a 
veil of black crape lined with white.— 
Thus dreſſed, ſhe would frequently requeſt 
permiſſion of the portreſs to officiate at the 
| turning-box of the convent, which was 


generally complied with, as ſhe was in- 


dulged in every requeſt ſhe made, . ſo 
much was ſhe beloved. As ſhe was amuſ- 
ing herſelf in this manner, ſome Engliſh 
gentlemen paſſed by, and the livelieſt of 
them, ſeized with a frolickſome whim, 
deſired the ſuppoſed Touriere ta turn the 
turning- box. She complied, but faſtened 
him in it, and he found himſelf almoſt 
ſuffocated with being pent up in the box. 
He exclaimed, © For God's ſake, good 
mother, rtleaſe me, and I vow never to 
offend again.” After amuſing herſelf 
with detaining him a priſoner for ſome 
time, ſhe at length ſet him free. At firſt 
fight ſhe was alarmed from the fear that 
he might have effected his eſcape into the 
convent, and incurred her the anger of 
| the 
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the Superior; but the dexterity with 
which ſhe faſtened him in the turning-box 
converted her apprehenſions to mirth.— 
She had inadvertently-thrown up the ver 
which- ſhould have concealed her face, 
and the gentleman perceived through the 
opening in the box, how lovely ſhe was, 
and from that period was conſtantly con- 
veying billets-doux by the Touriere, who 
was fiſter to Tereſe, to the beautiful por- 
treſs, as he-ſtyled her, But as ſhe conti- 
nued obſtinate m refuſing to accept them, 
ſhe was ſoon releaſed from his importu- 
nities, 15 


Father Euſtache, a Benedictine monk, 
often viſited at St. Catherine's, where he 
was much eſteemed for his piety and humi- 
- ity, though only eight and twenty. His 
converſation was intereſting and improve 
ing; his manners were mild, and when he 
ſpoke of the charms of virtue, the beauty 
of piety, and the rewards of the juſt, he 
| c 3 was 
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was particularly impreſſive and affecting. 
Ermina was always delighted to hear him 
converſe, and glad of an opportunity of 
liſtening to him. Pleaſed with the defer- 
ence ſhe evidently paid to his ſentiments 
and opinions, he conceived a ſincere 
eſteem for her, which he demonſtrated by 
directing her ſtudies to thoſe parts of li- 
terature which were moſt likely to inform 
and improve the female mind. As a 
mark of attention, he invited Monſieur 
and Madame du Bourg, with a party of 
their friends, to viſit his convent, as it 
contained ſome very famous paintings; 
and he invited Miſs Montroſe to accom- 
pany them, The day previous to this vi- 
fit, ſhe ſaid to Euſtache, I ſhall ſee you, 
I hope, to-morrow, my good father ?”— 
„Ah, mademoiſelle,” he replied with a 
ſmile, © not to-morrow, for on that day it 
will be an infringement of the rules of my 
order, fhould I quit my cell to behold 
you. Take care that you do not approach 
it, 
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it, and 1 will give you a clear direction 
how to avoid it.” He then proceeded to 
explain, as minutely as poſſible, where it 
was ſituated, that ſhe might eaſily diſco- 
ver it, and pay him a viſit; as he wiſhed 
her to underſtand that his meaning was 
quite oppoſite to his words. 1 


Erxmina, comprehending the hint, im- 
mediately upon the arrival of her party 
and herſelf, at the Benedictine Monaſtery, 
adviſed them all to direct their ſteps with 
her to the cell of Euſtache, where they 
found themſelves expected, and an ele- 
gant collation prepared for their enter- 
tainment, of fruits, ſweetmeats, ices, and 
other delicacies, with various forts - of 
wine, and the worthy Euſtache ſaw them 
with pleaſure partake of it. This con- 
vent was a very gloomy fabric, and they 
met- with nothing worthy of obſervation 
in it but the paintings, which were un- 
commonly fine. | 
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; Though condemned to the gloom of a 
cloiſter, Euſtache could not ſtifle the feel- 


ings of nature, and found, when too late 
for his repoſe, that the pleaſure of fre- 


quently converſing with, and enjoying the 
ſociety of the fair Ermina, had cauſed the 
wreck of his peace. Young, handſome, 
elegant, and formed to adorn the moſt 


poliſhed circles of life, he poignantly felt, 


for the firſt time, the ſeverity of his lot, 
and how wounding it was to be ſhut out 
for ever from thoſe joys of domeſtic feli - 
city, which the meaneſt peaſants know. 
He now ſhunned (convinced of his unfor- 
tunate paſſion) inſtead of ſeeking, as for- 
merly, the company of Ermina; and when 
ſhe unconſciouſly regretted that ſhe ſaw 


excuſe to ſatisfy her enquiries. 


CHAP 


10 little of him, he offered ſome plauſible 
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CHAPTER III. 


«« For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring; 
«© For her white virgins Hymeneals ſing; 
For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 

«© And wings of Seraphs ſhed divine perfumes 
*« To ſounds of heavenly harps ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day.“ 


' 


POPE, 


Tu E time now approached within a few 
months, when Ermina was to bid farewel 
to the peaceful walls of St. Catherine, as 
ſhe had nearly completed her ſixteenth 
year, which was the period fixed by her 
father for her return to England. At the 
proſpect of quitting the amiable Superior, 
and her beloved Madelaine, ſhe felt the 
moſt painful reluctance; and unable to 
endure the idea of being ſeparated from 
them, with the romantic enthuſiaſm of a 


— 
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young mind unſullied by the world, ſhe 
wrote to the colonel, entreating he would 
permit her to take the veil. Her inclina- 
tion for a cloiſter had been lately ſtrength- 
ened by ſeeing a young Engliſh lady of 
diſtinction make her laſt vows with the 
utmoſt joy and ſatisfaction; and ſhe her- 
ſelf aſſured Ermina that ſhe was miſerable 
till ſhe had taken the black veil, from the 
fear of any circumſtance happening to 
prevent her profeſſing. This lady was 
only two years older than our heroine, 
and very lovely, though not regularly 
handſome ; and Ermina was much affect- 

ed at ſeeing her take the veil, particularly 
with that part of the ceremony, which is 
very ſolemn, where the black velvet pall 
1s thrown over the nun, and the bell tolls 
for her, as dead to the world. 


| Colonel Montroſe was ſhocked at the 
peruſal of his daughter's letter, for he 
trembled at the idea of her renouncing 

| | F the 
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the world, as it would exclude all com- 
fort from his breaſt, bringing paſt misfor- 
tunes with redoubled bitterneſs to his re- 
membrance. Miſery ſeemed never weary 
of perſecuting him, for though he was 
acquainted with the dutiful obedience of 
her diſpoſition, and knew that ſhe would 
ſacrifice her firſt wiſhes to oblige him; yet 
he conſidered, that if her inclination was 
ſeriouſly fixed on taking the veil, ſne 


would moſt probably be miſerable at ſub- *' 
mitting her predilection to her duty— 


Undetermined how to act, and being ſo 
critically ſituated, Colonel Montroſe haſten- 
ed to France, and gave Ermina a moſt 
agreeable ſurpriſe by the unexpected ſight 
of him. He found her as his imagination 
predicted, eager to comply with his every 
wiſh, but eaſily diſcerned that ſhe nouriſh- 
ed a ſecret melancholy at the moſt diſtant 
idea of quitting St. Catherine's; nor could 
he ſo much wonder at it, as he remem- 
bered ſhe had imbibed of him, from her 

"0 earlieſt 
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earlieſt recollection, the greateſt diſtaſte 
for a world that had cruelly treated him, 
and which he ſuppoſed had increaſed her 
indifference to it, as ſhe was acquainted 
with what he had ſuffered. Independ- 
ent of her father, Ermina had no one in- 
dividual in England, except the family at 
the vicarage, to whom ſhe had any at- 
tachment; and ſhe was aſhamed to own 
(as ſhe thought it ungrateful for the Kind- 
neſs they had ſhewn her) that ſhe had a 
warmer affection for her favourite Made- 
laine than for any of her Engliſh friends. 


The colonel, when converſing with his 
daughter on the ſubject of her taking the 
veil, lamented that fuch an event would 

"deprive him of her ſociety. ©& Do not 
conſider it in that light, my dear father,” 
ſhe replied, © you have no ties to attach 
you to Englind—cannot you therefore re- 
ſide in France ? and if you will conſent 
to fix on a reſidence near mine, we can 

frequently 
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frequently ſee and converſe with each 
other.“ Though not ſatisfied, he reſolved 
no longer to combat with her inclinations, 
but ſuffer her to enter into the novitiate, 
conſoling himſelf with the hope that be- 
fore the expiration of a twelvemonth, her 
enthuſiaſm might loſe ſomewhat of its 
fervor. | 


In conſequence of this reſolution he had 
formed, Colonel Montroſe conſented that 
the day might be appointed for her tak- 
ing the white veil. Innumerable were 
the ſpeCtators preſent on this occaſion, as 
the beauty of the young Engliſh novice 
cauſed a great deal of converſation, The 
colonel's ſpirits ſunk, overcome with me- 
lancholy reflections, though he had ſum- 
moned reſolution to attend the ceremony: 
for never did a more beautiful and in- 
tereſting figure appear than Ermina, She 
was drefled, as is the cuſtom, in a moſt 

| ſplendid 
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ſplendid ſtyle. When ſhe entered the 
chapel ſhe was placed in a chair, the 
nuns, with the Superior at their head, 
ranged around her with lighted tapers in 
their hands. Two children ſtood on each 
fide, dreſſed in white, holding baſkets of 


flowers, while the read her vows alouda 


She then aroſe and walked to the grating, 
- Where ſhe knocked. The Prieſt aſked 
her what ſhe wanted ; ſhe anſwered to' 
be admitted into that holy ſociety. He 
replied by demanding if ſhe had well con- 
ſidered that ſhe muſt renounce the world 
and all its vanities. When ſhe had given 
an affirmative reply to this queſtion, he 
cut off a lock of her hair, and bade her 
go. She then left the chapel, and return- 
ed dreſſed in the habit of the order, with 
the white veil worn by the novices, and 
proſtrating herſelf on the ground, the 
children ſtrewed flowers over her, and the 
ceremony concluded with a proceſſion of 
the nuns and novices, ſinging with ſuch 
| dulcet 
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dulcet harmony, as raiſed the ſoul to hea - 
venly meditation. 


Affected as Colonel Montroſe was by 
this touching ſcene, hope yet renovated 
his ſpirits, prompting him to indulge 
what was by no means an imaginary illu- 
ſion, that various circumſtances might 
tend to weaken the paſſion ſhe had im- 
bibed for a monaſtic life. Influenced by 
this expectation, he reſolved not to revi- 
fit England, till the twelvemonth of Er- 
mina's noviciate was expired. Having 
formed the reſolution, he remained in 
France, viſiting conſtantly at St. Cathe- 
rine's, where he had always the mortifica- 
tion to obſerve that Ermina continued 
contented with her new vocation, and at- 
tached with the ſame enthuſiaſtic affection 
to her religious friends. 


The Count de Valcour heard with min- 
gled ſurpriſe and grief, that Ermina had 
entered 
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entered into her noviciate. It was the 
firſt intelligence he received on his return 
to Toulouſe, which the death of his fa- 
ther had obliged him to leave for Paris, 
where he was ſome months engaged in ſet- 
tling his affairs, The pleaſures of that gay 
capital had occaſioned a momentary obli- 
vion of his friends at Toulouſe; but on 
his return, the lovely recluſe flaſhed on his 
imagination with redoubled fondneſs, and 
he was impatient to declare himſelf to her, 


and requeſt permiſſion at the ſame time 


to make propoſals to her father for an im- 


mediate union; not doubting, with the 


vanity inherent in his character, as he 
looked with approbation at his fine figure 
in the glaſs, that ſhe would accept him 
with a joy highly flattering. What a 
thorough mortification was then the cruel 
news imparted to him, of her intention of 
taking the veil, as it denoted the utmoſt 
indifference ; but, whiſpered vanity, if I 
had perhaps made ſerious love, ſhe would 

* moſt 
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moſt certainly have accepted me. How + 
unlucky,” he exclaimed, not to have been 
more premature in declaring myſelf, and 
to become enamoured with the only girl 
in the world that I am convinced would 
immure herſelf with a legion of grim- 
faced nuns from inclination !” In theſe 
ridiculous obſervations and abſurd invec- 
tives did de Valcour vent the vexation 
he felt at his diſappointment, till he had 
exhauſted every epithet he could think of 
or invent, to expreſs how much he was 
chagrined and incenſed. When he had 
thoroughly tormented himſelf, he ordered 
the carriage that conveyed him to Tou- 
louſe to be prepared for another journey; 
reſolving to abſent himſelf from a place 
that reminded him of the object he 
adored, andh ad loſt for ever. Diſpirited 
and mortified, he threw himſelf care- 
leſsly into his coach, and, as the route 
he made choice of obliged him to pene- 
trate through the foreſt adjacent to St. 
' Catherine's, 


* 
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Catherine's, he turned baſtiſy away from 
a glimpſe of the venerable edifice, deteſt- 


ing it as a priſon that encloſed the woman 
deareſt to his heart, 
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e But Love will pierce the lone receſs, - 
« For there he loves to dwell ; 
He ſcorns the noiſy crowd to bleſs, 


And ſeeks the lowly cell.” 
| | WILLIAMS, 


* 


Tun moon had juſt riſen with unuſual 
brilliancy, ſoftening the objects around 
with mellowed luſtre, and darting its 
beams through the trees of a thick wood, 
to which Colonel Montroſe approached; 
He was returning to Toulouſe after an 
abſence of ſeveral days, at this late hour, 
unattended by his ſervant, whom he had 
ordered-to ride on to the town with his 
horſes, preferring to walk himſelf, as the 
evening was remarkably fine. He had 
nearly reached the entrance of the wood, 
| when 
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when three rufhans ſuddenly ruſhed from 


ſome buſhes that concealed them, and 
attacked him with indeſcribable fury. 
With the moſt undaunted courage, he 


ſtood upon his defence for ſeveral mi- 


nutes againſt their united attacks, but 
muſt have finally fallen a victim to their 


numbers, had not a gentleman paſſing by 


at this dangerous and critical moment, 
and beholding the inequality of the com- 


bat, flown inſtantly to his aſſiſtance. The 
. guilty are in general cowards, and this 


reinforcement on the colonel's ſide, ſoon 
made the villains fly. To this brave de- 


| liverer Colonel Montroſe was profuſe in 
his acknowledgments, and though tis 


wounds were but ſlight, was obliged to 


be ſupported by him to Toulouſe, as he 


felt weak from a conſiderable lofs of 
blood, which he had ſuſtained during his 


engagement with the ruffians. On their 


arrival at the town, the brave ſtranger, 


| who had * unhurt, procured a car- 


riage 
* = 


7 
riage to convey him to his on lodgings, 
and attended till a ſurgeon came and 
dreſſed his wounds, from whom he learnt 
they were not in the leaſt dangerous, and 
with the aid of a ſoporific draught, the 
colonel paſſed a very quiet night. 


On his awaking the next morning, he 
found himſelf much refreſhed, and Lord 
Henry Beauchamp, his gallant defender, 
called very early to enquire after his 
health.” Colonel Montroſe was glad to 
find he was his countryman, and now 
viewed with pleaſure and admiration 
(which, almoſt inſenſible from weakneſs, 
he had not noticed before) a face and fi- 
gure which was the perfection of manly 
beauty and graceful elegance. He was 
tall, with the air and figure of an hero of 
romance; his countenance open and in- 
genuous. and every emotion and ſenti- 
ment of his ſoul was expreſſed in his 
large blue eyes, where ſweetneſs and ani- 

| mation 
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mation were both blended. They were 
ſhaded by dark brown eye-laſhes, of the 
fame colour as his hair and eye-brows ; 
his noſe was aquiline, his complexion 
fair and ruddy, without the leaſt effemi- 
nate look, and a ſmile of the utmoſt faſ- 
cination played around his beautiful 
mouth, ornamented with the fineſt teeth 
imaginable. His manner was dignified, 
and the goodneſs viſible in his counte- 
Nance demonſtated to every penetrating 
mind that the ſoul lodged in that elegant 
form did not diſgrace it. But what ſur- 
priſed Colonel Montroſe was, to obſerve 
him evidently oppreſſed with a gloomy 
melancholy that he eafily diſcerned he 
ſtruggled to ſuppreſs, but with little ſuc- 
ceſs; as, when engaged in the moſt ani- 
mated” and intereſting converſations, he 
ſuddenly ſunk into fits of deep abſtraction, 
remaining inſenſible to all that paſſed 
around, as if quite alone. The colonel 
beheld his ſorrows with commiſeration, 


pitying 
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pitying his deep-rooted melancholy, which 
was more affecting from his youth; for, 
though old apparently in misfortune, he. 
was young in years, being yet under age, 
as he informed Montroſe, and likewiſe 
that he was the only ſon of the Earl of 


Darlinton. 


Every poſſible precaution was taken by 
the colonel to conceal from his daughter 
the danger he had encountered, which 
made him conſequently not viſit her till 
nearly recovered. Fortunately ſhe attri- 
buted not ſeeing him as uſual, to his hav- 
ing remained a longer time from Tou- 
louſe than had been his firſt intention ; 
and this cauſed her to be quite eaſy 
reſpecting him. In this interval Lord 
Henry ſought his ſociety, paſſing moſt of 
his hours in his company; for, though 
conſiderably his ſenior, he contracted a 
great eſteem. for him, as his manners 

were perigatly agreeable, gaining him the 
attachment 


te) 
attachment of moſt young people, of 
whoſe follies he became not the rigid cen- 
ſor, but viewed them with indulgence, 
notwithſtanding he had always been a 
ſhining example of virtue. But it was, 
however, with uneaſineſs that Ermina 
viewed the alteration illneſs had occa- 
ſioned in his perſonal appearance; and, 
regarding him with the moſt anxious ex- 
preſſion of tenderneſs, ſhe ejaculated, 
« You have been ill, my father. Ah! 
why did you {and a tear trembled in her 
eye) conceal it from me? Colonel Mon- 
troſe finding it impoſſible to deny it en- 
tirely, confeſſed that he had been con- 
fined by a ſight indiſpoſition which, as 
it was very trifling, he had not acquainted 
ber with, from the fear of alarming 
her. This quieted her apprehenfions, 
but had ſhe known of his diſagreeable 
adventure, ſhe would have felt miſerable 
for his ſafety, imagining the ruffians who. 
attacked 'him were aſſaſſins, hired per- 
2 _ 
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haps, by his implacable enemy, Lord 
Belvidere, who might have diſcovered 
and wiſhed to deſtroy him, and who, 
though they had failed in their firſt at- 
' tempt, would moſt probably repeat it 4 
ſecond time ; but Colonel Montroſe was 
himſelf of opinion that they were robbers, 
rather than hired aſſaſſins, and endea- 
voured, with ſucceſs, to divert her 
thoughts from the ſubje& of his late ill- 
neſs, as he aſſured her likewiſe, he expe- 
rienced no other inconvenience from it 
than a languor, which is uſually felt after 

indiſpoſition. 2 


Ermina was ſeated one morning in the 
refectoĩre converſing with ſiſter Ma- 
delaine, while ſhe aſſiſted her in working 
at ſome artificial flowers (which the nuns- 
amuſed themſelves in making, and in- 
vented ſeveral other ingenious works 
which they diſpoſed of to ſtrangers, for 
the benefit of their community), when a 
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lay ſiſter entered to inform her, the colo- 
nel waited to ſee her in the parlour. With 
\alacrity ſhe obeyed the agreeable ſum- 
mons, but ſtarted at finding him accom- 
panied by a ſtranger. This ſtranger, who 
was indeed no other than Lord Henry 
Beauchamp, looked confuſed and agi- 
tated at ſeeing her, and his voice faulter- 
"»ed as he addreſſed her with the uſual 
forms of politeneſs. This, however, 
paſſed unobſerved by her father, who 
Was eagerly introducing him to his 
daughter as a gentleman to whom he 
owed the higheſt obligations. Ermina 
obſerved his confuſion, which was quite 
an enigma to her, and too evident to 
eſcape her notice; but by degrees it ſub- 
| ſided, and ſhe was then as much charmed 
with his manners as with his appearance. 
She thought him learned without pe- 
duantry, ſenſible without affectation, and 
animated and witty without being frivo- 
Jous or a coxcomb ; and the admired 
* | him 


* 
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him moſtly for being not the leaſt vain of 
his perſon (as handſome men in general 
are), but apparently unconſcious of poſ- 
ſeſſing more beauty than what falls to the 
uſual lot of the male part of the creation. 
The moments flew rapidly away in the 
moſt delightful converſe, unheeded by any 
of the parties, till the bell for prayers 
announced to Colonel Montroſe and 
Lord Henry their having prolonged their 
vilit to an unconſcionable length. © 


When Ermina was left alone, ſhe en- 
deavoured to diſcover a reaſon for the 
ſtrange behaviour of her father's friend 
at the commencement of his viſit ; but ſne 
tortured her imagination with vain con- 
jeQures, nor could ſhe fix on any one that 
wore the appearance of probability. At 
laſt ſhe teazed herſelf with the thought, 
that it was perhaps her nun's habit that 
aſtoniſhed him, as he was but lately ar- 
rived in Fratice, and might not have be- 
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fore ſeen what muſt appear to him a very 
| ſtrange dreſs. His politeneſs, ſhe ſup- 
poſed, made him endeavour to conceal his 
ſurprize, which redoubled probably the 
awkwardneſs of his ſenſations ; for ſhe 
could account for his conduct in no other 
manner. Cheriſhing this idea,” Ermina, 
who, unknown to herſelf, wiſhed toappear 
pleaſing in the eyes of the handſome and 
charming Lord Henry, became for the firſt 
time diſſatisfied with her habit, as ſhe had 
too trifling an opinion of her own perſon, 
to imagine that ſhe never looked more 
beautiful and intereſting than when thus 
_ attired, as its ſimplicity ſnewed the little 

aid ſhe required from ornament, but 
would certainly not have been favour- 
able to a plain woman, 


Lord Henry's viſits at the convent were 
very frequent after his firſt introduction; 
and each ſucceeding time that ſhe was in 
his ſociety, he improved in her opinion. 


With 
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With the fineſt and moſt cultivated un- 
derſtanding in the world, he poſſeſſed an 
extraordinary vivacity, and wit amuſiſig 
in the higheſt degree, but not tinctured 
with the leaſt ill- nature, as he never 
wounded the feelings of any one to diſ- 
play his own abilities, except when it was 
an object that from vice or folly really 
merited the laſh of ſatire : he had like- 
wiſe a taſte for compoſing verſes; and as 
they grew more intimate, often gallantly 
preſented her with pieces of poetry writ- 
ten in her praiſe, and with theſe lines, 
which he had addreſſed to her, ſhe was 
particularly pleaſed : | | 


TO ERMINA. 


What is beauty? "Tis a flower, 
Born to periſh in an hour : 
Tis a ſhadow flying fleet 
On the nimble courſer's feet: 
"Tis a creature of the ſpring, 
Sporting on its wanton wing; 
Scarcely ſeen beneath the ſun, 
| When its rapid race is run. 
"7. 4 Noz 


. 
No, Ermina ! tho” thy eye 
With the diamond's luſtre vie ; 
Tho' thy cheeks the bloom diſcloſe 
Of the lily and the roſe ; , 
Tho? tweet ſmiles thy lips adorn, + 
Sweet as bluſhes of the morn ; 
It is not theſe—it is thy truth, 
That lures the love of every youth. 


No, Ermina ! tho' our fight 
Gaze a moment with delight; 
Think not that the ſoul is caught 
By a thing ſo vain and nought ; 
*Tis the graces of the mind, 

Not to time or ſpace confin'd, 
That we ever fond admire, 


That we ardently defire. 
It is thy ſoft and tender hear. 


It is thy eaſe devoid of art. 


So much pleaſure did the delicate at- 
tentions and converſation of Lord Henry 
give Ermina, that her former purſuits loſt 
their charms; and much as ſhe had before 
valued them, now appeared monotonous 
and trifling. Her. preſent feelings ſhe 
felt aſhamed of mentioning to Siſter Ma- 
delaine, 
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delaine, though hitherto accuſtomed to 
repoſe r in her friendly boſom ; ; 
but the fear of drawing on herſelf the 

imputation of lacouliliiacy reſtrained her, 
and ſhe reſolved, by employing herſelf with 
avidity, to baniſh theſe new ſenſations 
that ſo cruelly invaded her once unruffled 
breaſt. But vain were her exertions; her 
diſordered fancy repreſenting that the pe- 
riod was arrived which her father had pre- 
dicted, when ſhe would figh for the world 
and grow weary of the monotony of a fe- 
cluded life. Madelaine beheld with con- 
cern and compaſſion this evident change 
in her beloved Ermina's manners; and 
though unable to divine the cauſe, en- 
deavoured by the tendereſt attention to 
reſtore her cheerfulneſs; but her kind 


efforts had little effect, as her melancholy Wh 


evidently increaſed every day, 


To deſcribe the varied e of pain, 
pleaſure, and aſtoniſhment, which raiſed 
D 4 a mingled 
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A 10 0 conflict in the boſom of Lord 
Henry, when he unexpectedly beheld, in 
the daughter of Colonel Montroſe, the 
beautiful recluſe who had captivated his 
heart, requires an abler pen than mine to 
faithfully depict. With a numerous con- 
courſe of ſpectators, he had attended in 
the chapel of St. Catherine's to view the 
ceremony of Ermina's entering into her 
noviciate, his curioſity being raiſed by the 
report of her ſingular beauty, which had 
engroſſed much converſation at Toulouſe. 
It is not therefore wonderful, that, with a 


diſpoſition ſtrongly tinctured with ro- 


mance, the intereſting ſituation of the 
beauteous Montroſe ſhould make a deep 


impreſſion on his mind, as he was at 
that age when it is moſt ſuſceptible ;' and 


the impoſſibility of ſucceſs to his paſſion, 
as ſhe appeared irrevocably devoted to a 
cloiſter, increaſed rather than diminiſhed 
it: for human nature is ſo unaccountable, 


that en to any views that men 


; form, 


E 


form, often makes them more deſirous of 
their attainment. 


The avenues to the convent were too 
well guarded for him to procure any intel- 
ligence the. leaſt ſatisfactory relating to 
her, though his attempts were as nu- 
merous as his efforts were unſucceſsful. 
His continual diſappointments did not, 
however, render him leſs obſtinate in 
nouriſhing his ill-founded paſſion with 
a thouſand vague and viſionary hopes. 
One moment planning various ſchemes 
to gain her affection; and the next in- 
| ſtant flattering himſelf, that independent 
of any knowledge of him, ſhe might per- 
haps loſe her inclination for a cloiſter be- 
fore her noviciate was expired. Yet 
week rolled after week with no adyance- 
ment in his wiſhes, whilſt the ideal dreams 
of happineſs that hitherto floated in his 
imagination faded away, leaving the cruel 
certainty of the impoſſibility of his ever 

DS: gratifying 
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gratifying his affection by an union with 
his beloved recluſe, and deſpondency the 
moſt gloomy had ſeized entire poſſeſſion of 
his ſoul, when his fortunate rencontre with 
Colonel Montroſe arouſed bis thoughts 
from their accuſtomed deſpairing chan- 
nel; but it was only.to return with re- 


doubled violence to his uſual deep-rooted 
melancholy. 


Imagine then how indeſcribable muſt be 
his feelings, when in this diſtracted ſtate 
of mind, at beholding in the daughter of 
His friend the woman he adored, and this 
friend, though ſo lately acquired, in his 
opinion eftimable in the higheſt degree. 
How fallacious are thy moſt flattering 
proſpects, deceitful hope] for ſcarcely had 
Beauchamp indulged the pleaſing ideas 
thou ſuggeſtedſt at this diſcovery, than 
every promiſed joy was deſtroyed, ere it 
had bloſſomed, by the information he re- 

ceived from Colonel Montroſe of Ermina's 
un- 
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unalterable predilection and attachment 


to a ſecluded life. His heart was wrung 
with unutterable , anguiſh mixed with 
innumerable diſtracted thoughts; and 
wretched, diſappointed, he formed the 
haſty reſolution of quitting France—then 
heſitated, reſolving to unboſom himſelf to . 
his friend, and intreat him to perſuade 
her to accept him as a lover. But re- 
novated hope forbade his purſuing the 
firſt plan, and the latter a nice ſenſe of ho- 
nour and delicacy prevented, as it would 
appear as if he eſtimated too highly the 
ſervice he had rendered his friend; nor 
could he have the vanity to imagine his 
| wiſhes would have more influence with 
Ermina than thoſe of a father to whom 
ſhe was tenderly and dutifully attached. 


For ſome time he continued maſter of 
himſelf, but afterwards becoming daily 
more miſerable, having- made many re- 
- fleftions and a thouſand reſolutions which 
, 


55 painting the ardour of his paſſion in the 
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were rejected as ſoon as formed, he could 


no longer refiſt unboſoming himſelf to her, 
to implore her compaſſion, for he thought 


he read in her ſoft eyes that his attentions 
were far from being diſagreeable. As the 
novices never received any letters with- 


out the peruſal of the abbeſs, he had 


a ſhort conſultation with his ſervant An- 
toine on the beſt method of conveying a 
letter to Miſs Montroſe, unknown to her ; 
and he quitted his maſter, promiſing to uſe 
the. utmoſt celerity in bringing him the 
neceflary intelligence. 


Immediately on Antoine's having left 
him, Lord Henry, in an inexpreſſible agi- 
tation of ſpirits, began a letter to Ermina. 
It commenced with an explanation of 
the birth of his paſſion, the confuſion he 


experienced at ſeeing her as the daugh- 
ter of Montroſe, the augmentation of 


his love at every ſubſequent interview, 


moſt 


# 


moſt moving terms, and concluding with | 
a confeſſion of his unſpeakable agony at 
the idea of her being immured for life in 
the monaſtery of St. Catherine's. It was 
ſome time before he could compoſe ſuch 
a letter as he wiſhed, and even when he 
thought he had ſucceeded the beſt, he 
became diſſatisfied. He eagerly'demand- 
ed of Antoine on his return, what ſucceſs 
he had met with, Good news, mi Lor,“ 
exclaimed Antoine; * de Touriere at St. 
Catherine's is ſiſter to a ſweetheart of 
mine, who was waiting-maid to Made- 
moiſelle Ermina, and has often talked to 
me of her belle maĩtreſſe, ſaying ſhe is too 
pretty to be a religieuſe. Le Colonel 
- Montroſe gives her a little penſion till 
mademoiſelle takes the veil, as ſhe is to 
wait on her lady again (who. 1s very 
fond of her), if ſhe loſes her reliſh for a 
cloiſter. Tereſe, mi Lor, is a jolie fille, 
but no matter for that, I told her I ſhould 
bring her your letter, and ſhe” promiſed 

. to 
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to convey it, with fidelity, to Mademoi- 
ſelle Ermina, unknown to the Superior. 
Dat inſtant dat I found, mi Lor, you was 
amoureuſe of de beautiful lady, I flew 
Immediately to de Touriere, to tell her 
I wiſh to ſpeak | to her ſiſter Tereſe, and I 
hope you are ſatisfied?” Truly ſo, my 
good fellow,” replied Lord Henry, whilſt 
he put a louis-d'or in his hand to rewatd 
his diligence. Antoine, after a thouſand 
acknowledging bows, capered out of the 
room, his natural hilarity heightened by 
finding he had pleaſed his 'maſter, to 
whom he was faithfully attached. 


Lord Henry, though charmed with 
having ſucceeded in the commencement 
of his plan, ſuffered, during the remainder 
of the day, all the tortures of ſuſpenſe, 
- as his letter was diſpatched to Ermina. 

At night he ſlept but little; his- dreams, 
occaſioned by the tumult of his diſ- 
ordered fancy, being ſuch as rendered 

him 
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him reſtleſs and uneaſy. The next 
morning he aroſe fatigued and unre- 
freſhed from the agitation his mind had 
undergone, and he paced his apart- 
ment oppreſſed with melancholy... He 
ſummoned Antoine to queſtion him at 
what time he expected Tereſe, and had 
ſcarcely diſmiſſed him, when he was 
again recalled to have the ſame enquiry 
repeated, till the poor valet withed this 
love at the diable, ſince he feared it had 
deranged his maſter's underſtanding. In 
this unpleaſant ſtate of hope and fear, 
which continued to agitate the breaſt of 
Lord Henry, Colonel Montroſe called to 
requeſt he would accompany him to St. 
Catherine's; but as he found he had not 
reſolution to encounter ſeeing her till his 
fate was decided, he excuſed himſelf on 
the plea of indiſpoſition. 


Evening ſoon cloſed in after the 
colonel had left him, and worn out with 
anxious 
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anxious and diſappointed expedtation, 
he was ſinking into the deepeſt deſpond- 
ency, dreading leſt Ermina was offended 
at his preſumption, when, as he leant 
penſively on the table, the ſound of An- 
toine's voice, talking in very lively ac- 
cents to ſome female, arouſed his atten- 
tion. They approached the door, and 
Antoine entered, conducting a ſprightly- 
looking brown girl about the age of one 
and twenty, as Tereſe. Lord Henry 
viewed her with more delight than if ſhe 
had been miſtreſs of the univerſe, as ſhe 
Preſented a letter to him, which he 
eagerly received, and tearing it haſtily 
open, read the ſubſequent lines: 


aP Why attempt to 0 me to a world 
which even a father's wiſhes make me 
reluQant to re-enter? If your attachment 
is ſincere, I feelingly regret it, and eſteem 
you ſo much that I fervently hope you 


9 5 * place your affections on ſome wor- 


thier 
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thier female, unfettered by vows or en- 
gagements of any deſcription, and more 


deſerving of you than 
ERMINA MONTROSE. 


« T entreat you will oblige me by writ- 
ing no more. It is, indeed, inconſiſtent 
with my profeſſion to hear of love. Nor 
ſhould I have anſwered your letter, had 
J not imbibed too high an opinion of my 
father's friend to imagine he wlll conſtrue 
it into encouragement.” 


Lord Henry felt hope, though not un- 
mixed with fear, ſteal into his boſom as 
he read this laconic epiſtle: as, from the 
eſteem ſhe had ventured to expreſs for 
him, he flattered himſelf, could ſhe, with- 
out appearing capricious, diſengage her- 
ſelf from making her final vows, he might 
expect to be favorably received. En- 
veloped in the pleaſing reflections this 
idea ſuggeſted, be had nearly forgotten 
that 


\ 
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that Antoine od Teteſe were walting his 
further commands. 


Recollecting himſelf, he ſaid to the 
latter, I thank you, my good girl, for the 
trouble you have taken, and do me the 
favour to accept this triſte as a compenſa- 
tion.” Tereſe made Lord Henry a curtſy, 
ſaying at the ſame time, “ You mull par- 
don me, monſieur, for I cannot help ſay- 
ing, what a charming pair my lady and 
yourſelf would make, you are both ſo 
good, ſo generous, and. handſome. To 
be fure, Mademoiſelle Ermina was dif- 

"pleaſed with me for bringing her a letter 
fecretly, and ſuch a fweet colour mount- 
| ed into her face as ſhe read it; but I be- 
heve, though ſhe did not think it right to 
have it appear ſo, it was more with plea- 
fure than anger, and I hope ſoon to ſee 
her out of the walls of that diſmal con- 
vent.“ Lord Henry's eyes gliſtened with 
ne at this intelligence, which in- 

creaſed 
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creaſed the hopes that had revived in his 
boſom, whilſt the praiſes Tereſe beſtowed 
on her he loved, heightened his affection. 
Some more converſation paſſed between 
him and the waiting-maid, whoſe naivete 
amuſed him. She then took her leave, 
charmed with the affability of her young 
lady's lover, and reſounding his praiſe to. - 
Antoine, who echoed her approbation. 


—— 
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CHAPTER VI. 


&« Mild is the ſtroke of death itſelf, 
« Compard to that which parts 

&© The ſeldom well-concerted bands 
«© Of love-united hearts,” _ 


HAMPDEN PT. 


ERNMIxA, as ſhe peruſed Lord Henry/s 
letter, felt a thouſand emotions of plea- 
fure at the knowledge of being beloved by 
him ; but theſe agreeable fenfations va- 
niſhed, when reflection told her how in- 
compatible with the ſentiments ſhe ſo 
lately avowed, was her returning his at- 
tachment. Overwhelmed with ſorrow 
and mortification, ſhe wrote the note al- 
ready deſcribed, giving it to Tereſe to 
deliver; and oppreſſed with melancholy, 
directed her ſteps to Madelaine's cell, ex- 
| petting relief in her conſolatory conver- | 
Y | ſation, , 
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averſe to impart the cauſe of her uneaſi- 
neſs, notwithſtanding ſhe had lately con- 


feſſed to her that ſhe was unhappy., Diſ- 


appointed at not finding the good ſiſter 
there, and learning ſhe was in the garden, 
ſhe haſtened to join her, paſſing ſwiftly 
through the cloiſters, and had juſt reached 
the entrance to the garden, when ſhe 
ſtarted at being addreſſed by the Superior 


and Father Euſtache. - So much was ſhe 


abſorbed in her own ſorrowful refleQtions, 
that they would have paſſed unobſerved 


by her, had not Euſtache ſaid, © Good- 
morrow to you, my fair ſiſter,” giving her - 
at the ſame time his benediction. I 

fear,” continued he, ſpeaking to the Su- 


perior, and regarding Ermina with an air 
of ſurpriſe, © that you ſuffer this poor 
child to be too ſtrict jn her devotions, for 
ſhe looks pale and thin.” This obſerva- 
tion cauſed a conſcious glow to mantle 


Ermina's cheek, as ſhe Knew too well 
| that 


ſation, though a falſe ſhame rendered her. 


—— r 
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that it was her late internal agitations 
that caufed her ill health, and an unbid- 
den tear, ſimilar to the liquid pearl, trem- 
bled in her eye, whilſt ſhe perceived the 
Superior and Father Euſtache viewing 


her with looks of benevolent com- 


paſſion. 


With a tremulous voice ſhe evaded the 
diſcourſe, and as they happily did not 
continue much longer converſing with 
her, being engaged in ſettling ſome buſi- 
neſs of importance ralating to the con- 
vent, ſhe eagerly flew to her dear Made- 
laine, who was ſurpriſed at the more than 
uſual melancholy expreſſion of her coun- 
tenance. Delicacy prevented her from 


enquiring the cauſe, but by converſing on 
thoſe ſubjects moſt pleaſing and intereſt- 
ing to Ermina's feelings, ſhe endeavoured 


to lead her mind from dwelling on unplea- 
{ant retroſpections. Her ſoothing atten- 
tions infuſed ſo ſweet a calm on Ermina's 

; ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, that ſhe almoſt wondered how ſhe 
could ever be fad in her ſociety. When 
they again ſeparated, and ſhe had retired 
alone to her cel], ſhe began a ſevere re- 
viſal of her conduct, reſolving, as an 
atonement for what ſhe deemed her 
paſt folly, to baniſh the idea of Lord 
Henry from her breaſt, except the could 
confider him only as her father's friend, 


from the well-founded apprehenſion that 


her growing regard might take ſuch deep 
root as to endanger the happineſs of her 
future life. For ſhe dreaded leſt his 
image ſhould be fo firmly impreſſed on her 
heart, as to cauſe the ſacrifice of her tran- 
quillity, which made the chief felicity in 


the ſecluded life to which ſhe had deſtined 
| herſelf. In purſuance of the reſolution 
- ſhe had formed, ſlie became every day 


more indefatigable in the duties of her 
profeſſion, and was quoted as an example 
to all the young novices. 


The 


4 
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The Superior could not avoid mention- 
ing her exemplary piety to the colonel, 
thinking it would give him pleaſure ; but 
ſhe was miſtaken, as it had a contrary ef- 

- feft, and overwhelmed him with a de- 
ſpondence that ſtole away the little hope 
that remained to cheer his drooping ſpi- 

rits. Beauchamp, independent of ſym- 
pathy for his friend, was diſtracted with 

his own miſery. His deſpair augmented 
' at every interview, as the indifference 

/ - with which ſhe conducted herſelf towards 

him, and talked of renouncing the world, 
wore ſo eaſy and natural an appearance, 

that it was impoſſible to ſuſpect it aſſumed, 

or imagine the inward ſtruggles ſhe ſuffer- 
ed. Yet, although wounded to the 

quick by a conduct it was impoſſible to 

blame, ſevere as were his ſufferings, he 
had not, however, reſolution to' debar 
himſelf of the pleaſure of ſeeing her, and 
continued to accompany Montroſe in his 
viſit to his daughter, thus inconſiderately 
ſtrength - 
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ſtrengthening a paſſion, reaſon and pru- 
dence told him to forget. Ermina, very 
differently from him, had made repeated 
efforts to ſubdue her dawning regard, 
and thought ſhe had met with the ſucceſs 
her virtuous ſtruggles certainly merited, 
in obliterating Lord Henry from her 
heart; and, as the time approached for 
her final renunciation of the world, felt 
her fortitude rather increaſe than dimi- 
niſh. This heroiſm continued to ſupport 
her till within a week of the expiration of 
her noviciate, when her firmneſs weaken- 
ed at obſerving the dejected, deſpairing 
looks of Lord Henry, and the pallid 
countenance of her father, who apparent- 
ly laboured under greater indiſpoſition 
than he choſe to declare, which often 
cauſed her to . weep in her ſolitary cell 
the fatal predilection ſhe had imbibed for 
a cloiſter. Madelaine perceived with 
anguiſh the conflict in her mind, and, ſuſ- 
pecting the cauſe, perſuaded her, but in 

VOL, 1. | K vain, 
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vain, to unboſom herſelf to Lord Henry ; 

but ineffectual were her perſuaſions, while 

her parental tenderneſs ſoothed the miſery 
and geſpair of the unhappy Ermina. 


One night, after an interview with her 
father and Lord Henry, ſhe would not 
retire to reſt, but paſſed the hours in tears 
till the bell ſummoned her to mattins more 
dead than alive. When ſhe had finiſhed 
her devotions, ſhe returned to her cell 
ſomewhat compoſed, and paſſed another 
hour more in prayer, to fortify her heart. 
She then ſat penſively muſing on her miſ- 
fortunes till interrupted by a nun, who 
came to announce to her that a gentleman 
from Colonel Montroſe wiſhed to ſpeak 
with her immediately. Surpriſed at re- 
ceiving a meſſage from him at ſo late an 
hour, the haſtily bathed her eyes with roſe 
water, as they bore evident traces of the 
tears ſhe had ſhed, and deſcended to the 


parlour, where ſhe ſtarted at perceiving 
| the 


„ ee 


the gentleman waiting for her was Lord 


Henry. With grave and melancholy air, 
and a voice ſoftened by affliction, he thus 


addreſſed her: © I am grieved to be the 
meſſenger of ſorrow, but cannot conceal 


from you that your father is dangerouſly ill, 
and wiſhes inſtantly to ſee you.” Ermina's 
weakened ſpirits could not bear this dread- 
ful intelligence, and ſhe fainted in hig 
arms: the Superior, who was preſent,” 


aided by Lord Henry, ſoon reſtored her 


to her ſenſes, by rubbing her temples with 
hartſhorn, and making her drink, when the 
was a little recovered, ſome wine and 


water, 


When ſhe was ſomewhat tranquillized, 
ſhe inſiſted that they would ſuffer her to 
go to her father without delay. Finding 
her ſo very poſitive, they complied, and 


Lord Henry aſſiſted her to his carriage, 


which was in waiting, jumped in after 
her, and it inſtantly drove off. During 
their ride, Ermina was ſeveral times fo 

L 2 faint 
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faint from the agitation ſhe- had ſuffered, 
that he was obliged to ſupport her in his 
arms, or ſhe would have fallen to the bot- 
tom of the carriage, being violently affect- 
ed with ſorrow at the dangerous ſtate to 
which her father was reduced. A con- 
ſtant ſilence was preſerved between Lord 
Henry and herſelf, interrupted only by 
their mutual ſighs; and, when they alight- 
ed, and ſhe had ſtaid a few minutes be- 
low to recover herſelf, and reſume her 
Fortitude, he conducted her in the ſame 
filence to the apartment of Colonel Mon- 
troſe, and then withdrew. Trembling, 

ſhe approached the bed of her beloved 
parent, on whoſe emaciated countenance 
a ſmile faintly ſhone at the ſight of her; 
but it ſoon vaniſhed, and he looked at 
her with an expreſſion of ſorrow. Ermina, 
agitated with the moſt painful ſenſations 
from not knowing what to dread, could 
not diſguiſe her emotions, and, throwing 


herſelf on her knees by his bed-fide, ex- 
claimed, 


(27-8) 

claimed, © Is your Ermina, my father, no 
longer beloved by you? muſt ſhe be a 
ſharer only in your happineſs, and have no 
participation in the grief that has cauſed, 
I fear, your indiſpoſition ? Alas! will you 
fuffer a child, who owes ſo much to your 
tenderneſs, to remain a ſtranger to the 
ſorrow which her affectionate attention 
might alleviate?“ 


Unutterably affected, Colonel Montroſe 
ſtrove to conſole her by repeated aſſevera- 
tions that ſhe had no reaſon to be alarmed 
at his illneſs; but when he had ſucceeded 
in compoſing her mind, he imparted to 
her, that it was in reality in conſequence 
of her reſolution of taking the veil, that 
his health had been affected. Over- 
whelmed with horror and remorſe that 
ſhe ſhould, though innocently, have cauſed 
the diſorder which preyed upon his vital 
frame, ſhe promiſed, on her knees, to en- 
tirely relinquiſh a monaſtic life, and to ex- 
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faint from the agitation le had ſuffered, 
that he was obliged to ſupport her in his 
arms, or ſhe would have fallen to the bot- 
tom of the carriage, being violently affect- 
ed with ſorrow at the dangerous ſtate to 
which her father was reduced. A con- 
ſtant ſilence was preſerved between Lord 
Henry and herſelf, interrupted only by 
their mutual ſighs; and, when they alight- 
ed, and ſhe had ſtaid a few minutes be- 
low to recover herſelf, and reſume her 
Fortitude, he conducted her in the ſame 
filence to the apartment of Colonel Mon- 
troſe, and then withdrew. Trembling, 
ſhe approached the bed of her beloved 
parent, on whoſe emaciated countenance 
2 ſmile faintly ſhone at the ſight of her; 
but it ſoon vaniſhed, and he looked at 
her with an expreſſion of ſorrow. Ermina, 
' agitated with the moſt painful ſenſations 
from not knowing what to dread, could 
not diſguiſe her emotions, and, throwing 


herſelf on her knees by his bed- ſide, ex- 
claimed, 


( 277 J. 
claimed, © Is your Ermina, my father, no 
longer beloved by you? muſt ſhe be a 
ſharer only in your happineſs, and have no 
participation in the grief that has cauſed, 
I fear, your indiſpoſition ? Alas ! will you 
fuffer a child, who owes ſo much to your 
tenderneſs, to remain a ſtranger to the 
forrow which her affectionate attention 
might alleviate ?” 


Unutterably affected, Colonel Montroſe 
ſtrove to conſole her by repeated aſſevera- 
tions that ſhe had no reaſon to be alarmed 
at his illneſs; but when he had ſucceeded 
in compoling her mind, he imparted to 
her, that it was in reality in conſequence 
of her reſolution of taking the veil, that 
his health had been affected. Over- 
whelmed with horror and remorſe that 
ſhe ſhould, though innocently, have cauſed 
the diſorder which preyed upon his vital 
frame, ſhe promiſed, on her knees, to en- 
tirely relinquiſh a monaſtic life, and to ex- 
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piate her unintentional fault by paſſing the 
Temainder of her days with him. This 
eager, and voluntary acquieſcence to his 


wiſhes compoſed her father's mind ; and, 
though the fever occaſioned by the agita- 


__ tion of his ſpirits, raged with terrifying 


violence, it ſoon abated, and hopes be- 
gan to be entertained of his recovery. 
Ermina watched by him every night till 
the paroxyſm of his diſorder was paſt, ad- 
miniſtered his medicines with her own. 
hand, only ſnatching a few hours of re- 
Pole in the day. She had, however, the 
Pleaſure of witneſſing the reward of her 
care and attention, by obſerving him 
mend by ſlow degrees. Lord Henry was 
conſtant in his enquiry after the health of 
Colonel Montroſe, yet dared not venture 
a perſonal interview with him, from the 
fear of ſeeing Ermina, as ſhe was ſo ſoon 
to take the veil, which had extinguiſhed 
all hope in his diſconſolate boſom, and 
gave him pain to ſee her ; for he was un- 
acquainted. 


* 


"acquainted with the change wrought in 
her fituation, concluding ſhe only re- 
mained with her father till his health 
was eſtabliſhed. The accounts he re- 
ceived from the attendants, of the un- 
wearied attention ſhe paid her father, to 
the endangering of her own health, in- 
. creaſed his admiration, and filled his heart 
with freſh wounds. | 


When the health of Colonel Montroſe 


permitted Ermina to give a thought on 
any other ſubject, ſhe wrote the Superior 


of St. Catherine's an account of the ne- + 


ceſſity ſhe was under, of declining to take 
the veil; regretting at the ſame time, very 
affectionately, the loſs ſhe ſhould ſuſtain 
by being deprived of her's, and the good 


Madelaine's ſociety. To this letter Er- 


mina received an anſwer, wherein the 
good Superior ſpoke with the higheſt ap- 


probation of her conduct, requeſting to 
have the happineſs of ſeeing her as ſoors | 
K 4 | as 
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as me could quit her father; and that ſhe | 
would likewiſe do her the invaluable fa- 


vour of having her portrait drawn for her- 
Felf and Madelaine, dreſſed in the cha- 


_  raRter of St. Catherine, the tutelary faint 


of the convent. The Superior concluded 
with entreating ſhe would often viſit 
them, as it would be the higheſt gratifi- 
cation they could receive. Ermina, charm- 
ed with her goodneſs, wrote again, to 


_  fay, how much ſhe was flattered by her 


affectionate attention, and that ſhe ſhould 
inſtantly comply with her requeſt reſpect- 
ing the picture. | 


Lord Henry, when he learnt from the 
colonel of the change in Ermina's ſitua- 
tion, felt as if reprieved from death, and 
bleſſed her father's illneſs as a ſource of 
happineſs to them all ; for in her ſoft eyes 
he could not avoid reading that he was 

not diſpleaſing to her, and hoped, from 
time and aſſiduity, to render himfelf wor- 
thy of attaining her hand. 


CHAP- 


CHAPTER VII. 


« But vainly here we hope that bliſs; 
* Unfading, ſhall endure— 
« Ah! in a world ſo vain as this, 
What heart can reft ſecure ?” 
85 WiIxLI ANS 


Erna had paſſed a day at St. Ca- 

therine's, and, on her return home in. the 
evening, found an unexpected viſitor in 
converſation with her father. This per- 
ſonage was the Count de Valcour, who, 
being obliged to return to Toulouſe on 
indiſpenſable buſineſs, had called at Mon- 
ſieur du Bourg's, where he was informed 
of the recent danger of Colonel Mon- 
troſe, and the altered fituation of his 
daughter: He haſtened immediately to 
pay his reſpects. to them, and enlivened 


BS by 
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by the renewal of hope, his ſpirits were 
at their height, and he contrived to amuſe 

the colonel fo agreeably in Ermina's ab- 
ſence, that he was eafily prevailed on to ac- 
cept an invitation he gave him to paſs ſome 
time at bis chateau, which was ſituated 
in the moſt healthful and beautiful part 
of the ſouth of France. The change of 
air, Montroſe flattered himſelf, would 
contribute to the entire reſtoration of his 
health, and de Valcour learning from him 
that Lord Henry Beauchamp (whom he 
frequently mentioned) was his particular 
friend, included him likewiſe in the in- 
vitation, naturally imagining it would 
pleaſe the former. The propoſed viſit 
gave much pleaſure to Ermina, who was 
of the ſame opinion as her father, in 
thinking it would be of ſervice to him, 
and, at all events, be more beneficial to 
his conſtitution than directly encounter- 
ing, after his dangerous illneſs, the variable 

changes of a Britiſh ſky. | 


Ermina's | 
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Ermina's portrait had been finiſhed 

and conveyed to St. Catherine's before 
the went, with a heavy heart, to bid adiew 
to its beloved inhabitants; ſhe was much 
affected as ſhe entered the refectoire, at 
beholding her worthy friend ſiſter Made- 
hine gazing at her picture, which was 
placed there, with eyes ſuffuſed in tears. 
She folded Ermina to her boſom, and, 
pointing to the portrait, exclaimed, © Howe 
beautiful it looks, my child ! but I ſhall 
loſe the happineſs of contemplating the 
goodneſs. of its original, and know not 
how to conſole myſelf for the loſs. of ſo 
much ſweetneſs.” At theſe flattering en- 
comiums Ermina bluſhed, and ſaid the 
was too partial to her. Madelaine en- 
treated ſhe would write frequently, which 


ſhe promiſed faithfully to obſerve, as it 


would likewiſe be the higheſt gratifica- , 
tion to herſelf to receive her advice, and 
hear of her welfare. Father Euſtache, 
who had heard of her coming to take a 

E 6 final 
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final leave of the fiſterhood, paid a viſit 
that day to the convent on purpoſe to ſee 
her. With difficulty he concealed his 
painful emotions at beholding her, moſt 
Probably for the laſt time; but, when 
with a faultering voice he ſaid © Fare wel, 
my ſweet and gentle friend,“ a tear re- 
JuEtant fell, and he bowed upon her hand 
In filent grief, Ermina perceived it, and 
was affected; and when, in a voice 
ſcarcely articulate, he intreated ſhould 
ſhe ever return to France again, to in- 
form him, and he would willingly walk 
an hundred leagues to ſee her, ſhe melted 
into tears. The whole community, by . 
whom ſhe was univerfally beloved, crowd- 
ed round her to expreſs their regret at 
Jofing her. In the moſt grateful terins 
Me expreſſed her thanks for their kind- 
neſs and affection, diftributing various 
little preſents to each of them, which 
ſhe knew would be acceptable as a trifling 
epetubrance of herſelf, promiling, at the 
. ſame 
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fame time, to prevail on Colonel Mon- 
troſe to permit her (if it was poſſible) to 
viſit them once more before ſhe returned 
to England. When the moment arrived 
for her to quit them, ſhe wept for ſeveral 
minutes in Madelaine's arms, and, after 
a thouſand demonſtrations of friendſhip, 
affection, and regret, from the whole 
ſociety, with . indeſcribable emotions and 
a dejected heart, ſhe threw herſelf into the 
carriage, taking, with tearful eyes, a laſt 
look of St. Catherine's venerable walls, 
the abode of innocent gaiety and peace, 
and whoſe valued inhabitants would never 
be effaced from her memory. 


The following morning de Valcour, 
accompanied by Colonel Montroſe, Er- 
mina, and Lord Henry Beauchamp, de- 
Parted in a poſt coach for the chateau. 
Another carriage followed them with 
ſome of the count's ſuite, with Antoine 

and Tereſe, De Valcour, when intro- 
* duced 


„ 
duced to Lord Henry, half repented of 


his politeneſs in giving him an invitation, - 
as the ſingular grace and beauty of his 
perſon, and elegance of his manners, 
made him fear a rival in his favourite 
views; though, from the guarded con- 
duct of the lovers, it was impoſſible to 
fuſpect that a warmer ſentiment than 
friendſhip pervaded either Henry's or 
Ermina's bofom. The journey in which 
this little party was engaged, met with 
no unpleaſant interruption ; and, as they 
travelled by eafy ſtages, they enjoyed the 
fine pictureſque views of the country 
through which they paſſed. On the 
evening of the fourth day they arrived 
within a mile of the Chateau, entering a 
long avenue of trees which reached to it. 

I be year was on the decline, the road 
) _ftrewed with faded leaves, and the laſt 
4 gleam of ſunſhine wore away on the tops 
of The hills, the ſolemn colouring of night 
eginning to ſpread over the extenſive 
: | woods 
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woods which encircled this ſpot, whilſt 
through their lofty branches the wind 
gloomily whiſtled. The whole ſcene was. 
calculated to infpire the mind with me- 
lancholy ideas, nor could the polite aſſi - 
duity of Lord Henry, or the more pointed 
attentions of de Valcour, prevent a pen- 
five fadneſs from ſtealing over Ermina. 
She looked at her father's emaciated 
countenance till the tear of apprehenſive 
affection ſtarted in her eye; but ſhe 
| wiped it haſtily away leſt he ſhould mw 
ceive it. 


With ſpirits thus painfully depreſſed, 
Ermina entered the chateau, nor was the 
gloomy antiquity of its air, or maſſy iron 
gates, which grated on their hinges as 
opened to receive them, in the leaſt 
formed to baniſh melancholy, and ſhe felt 
an unaccouatable preſentiment of ſome 
evil that was to befal her. But ſhe re- 
proached herſelf for giving way to ſuch 

; weak - 
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weak ideas, and looked at de Valcour, ur 
_ whoſe countenance joy ſhone conſpi- 
cuous, as he welcomed his valuable 
gueſts, to whom he ſtudied to render 
every thing ſo agreeable that it was im- 


poſſible to avoid being pleaſed. It even 


diſperſed Ermina's ſadneſs, who flattered 
herſelf, as her ſpirits returned, that the 


change of air, and the quietude that 


reigned around the chateau, would con- 
tribute to her father's perfect recovery. 
At ſupper the count introduced them to 
Father Anſelmo, a monk, his friend and 
confeſſor. Ermina felt ſomething repug- 
nant to her feelings in bis appearance; 
f for though his fallow countenance was 
always dreſſed in ſmiles, yet under thoſe 
ſmiles ſhe fancied lurked cruelty and de- 
ceit. His fawning manners likewiſe diſ- 


guſted her, yet ſhe blamed herſelf for 


judging ſo ſeverely of a perfect ſtranger, 
and endeayoured to conquer her an- 
tipathy, but all her rte were ineffec- 
tual. | 

She 


CE - 
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She awoke early the next morning, 
and as none of the family were yet mov- 
ing, placed herſelf near the caſement, 
contemplating the proſpect from it, which 
was pleaſing, though bounded. Flora 
now diſplayed few of her charms, as win- 
try blaſts began already to chill her 
beauties; but Ermina ſtill found ſome- 
thing to admire, and particularly the 
ſcarlet fruit of the arbutus, which bluſhed 
beneath its emerald-green leaves, the 
ſnowy cluſters of the lauriſtinus lightly 
tinged with pink, with various other 
ſhrubs that ſill remained to charm the 
eye. The deer were ranging amongſt 
the tall trees that encompaſſed: that part 
of the building where ſhe ſlept, and as 
ſhe was partial to a great deal of wood, 
was pleaſed with the preſent view, which 
offered a luxuriant variety of foliage, — 
The venerable appearance of ſome of the 
trees attracted her notice, and beneath 
their leafy coverts, the warbling of nu- 


6 merous | 
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merous birds attuned her ſoul to har- 
monious ſenſations, whilſt through the 
branches of the lofty cheſnuts ſhe fre- 
_ quently perceived the frolickſome ſquir- 
rels gaily ſkipping. After amuſing her- 
ſelf ſome time in obſerving them, ſhe took 
up a book, and beguiled the hours till, 
hearing the ſound of voices and footſteps 
in the chateau, ſhe deſcended to the ſa- 


p Joon, where ſhe found de Yalcour, her 


father, and Lord Henry, waiting break- 
| faſt. Ermina's fancy coinciding - with 


. wiſhes, ſhe imagined her beloved pa- 


rent looked better than uſual, and this 
idea gave her a flow of ſpirits that ani- 
mated the whole party, to whom. ſhe was 
infinitely dear. | 


Early in the evening, the fons and 
daughters of de Valcour's tenants, pre- 
ceded by a band of muſic, entered the 
lawn oppoſite the chateau to celebrate 
his arrival; and, having chanted a ſong 

_ appli 


(* 
applicable to the occaſion, arranged them- 
ſelves in order to perform a dance. The 


ſound of the inſtruments, and the gaiety 


of the peaſants, were inſpiring, and the 


count ſeizing Ermina's hand, aſked her 


with a ſmile to make one in the feſtive 
group. To this requeſt ſhe cheerfully aſ- 
ſented, and, immediately joining the party 
on the lawn, they danced ſeveral dances 
together, when de Valcour reſigned her to 
Lord Henry, taking for his partner a 
pretty country girl. Colonel Montroſe, 
pleaſed at beholding his daughter's return- 
ing vivacity, placed himſelf at the foot of 
a ſhady oak; and, as it was remarkably 
warm for the ſeafon, enjoyed the cool 
breezes which were wafted ſweetly around 
by the ſportive zephyrs, while the muſic 
ſtole gently on the ear of the evening. 
They continued dancing till the moon 


?, aroſe and ſhed a pale luminous light on 


this ſweet ſcene of rual happineſs, and 


| tinged the deep green woods and an- 


tique 
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tique turrets of the chateau with a ſilver 


luſtre. 


Ermina, tired with dancing, ſeated her- 
ſelf on the graſs, and Lord Henry and de 
Valcour placed themſelves beſide her: 
How ſweetly,” exclaimed the former, 

does the reflection of the moon-beams 
illumine each ſurrounding object with 
„ mellowed brightneſs!” © It is on ſuch 

lovely nights as theſe,” replied Ermina, 
tc that methinks thoſe I love are moſt dear 
to me, whilſt I feel a painful, yet pleaſing 
melancholy in reflecting, that as I con- 
template the moon which diffuſes its 


filver light around me, its pale orb ſhines 


| likewiſe perhaps on the objects of my af- 
teCtion.” © Were I a lover,” continued 
the Count, © this is the moment I ſhould 
chooſe to create an intereſt in my fair 

one's boſom, as the ſweetneſs of the ſcene 
muſt betray her feelings into a ſoftneſs fa- 
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: vourable to ſenſations of pity.“ As he pro- 4 


nounced ' 1. 
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nounced theſe words, his fine black eyes 
glanced expreſſively at Ermina, and Lord 
Henry ſtole a look which brought a bluſh 
into her cheeks. To prevent a continua- 
tion of this converſation, which confuſed 
her, ſhe aſked the latter to borrow a flageo- 
let of one of the peaſants, and play her an 
air which he had compoſed himſelf. He 
complied with this requeſt, and Ermina 
accompanied him with her voice, The 

words were theſe : 


Soft is the breath of ev\ning gales, 
Which odours from the vi'let ſteal; 0 
Soft is the voice of nightingales; | 
But ſofter is the love I feel. 


Pure as the dew-drop from the roſe, 
Is love when founded on eſteem ; 


Pure as the dove that haunts the grove ; > 
Pure as the thoughts which infants dream : 


Nor time, nor abſence, can ſubdue 
This tender and unvarying flame ; 
From earlieſt-youth twas fix d on you, 


O Ella! take the heart you claim. 
{1,248 The 
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The day had been very warm, and the 
dews beginning to fall heavily, they all 
adjourned to the chateau. The, tenants 

were ſoon after diſmiſſed with each a ſum 

of money, which the count generouſly 
beſtowed on them, and which was ſuffi - 
cient to make them happy for a month 
at leaſt. Grateful they poured forth end- 
leſs bleſſings on their benefactor, and de- 

| parted with repeated wiſhes for his future , 


happineſs. 


Fortunate would it be for mankind, if - 
the rich and great ſtudied like de Valcour 
the happineſs of their inferiors in fortune, 

_ Inſtead of laviſhing their money in trifles 
and oſtentatious charities. Ah! did they 
but know the pleaſures that ſpring from 
true benevolence, never would they loſe 

the enjoyment it beſtows. Ermina, en- 

livened by the pleaſing ſcene ſhe had 
witneſſed, which had ſoothed and amuſed 
| , her 


a 
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her mind, retired happy to reſt, and ſoon 
ſunk into a ſweet refreſhing ſlumber. 

De Valcour, who never relaxed in at- 
tention to his gueſts, contrived every day 
to find ſome new amuſement, which gave 
almoſt an endleſs variety to their plea- 
ſures; and this animated party had been 
three weeks together at the chateau, 
which had paſſed on ſuch ſilken wings 
that it appeared but as one. In this happy 
interval Lord Henry had again offered 
himſelf to Ermina, who, with the ſanction 
of her father, had accepted his addreſſes, 
promiſing to give him her hand when he 
received from the Earl of Darlington an 
approbation of his conduct, and a conſent 
for him to unite himſelf to her. De Val- 
eour was not long unacquainted with the 
mutual affection of Lord Henry and Miſs 
Montroſe, and even their engagement was 
at length mentioned to him in confidence 
by the colonel, which diſcouraged him 

from 
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from making any farther overtures to her; 
but the fight of their happineſs was pain- 


ful to him, though he concealed his feel- 
ings under an appearance of gaiety. 


But perfect felicity is of ſhort duration 
in this world of ſorrow, and that of our 
Jovers was interrupted by a ſummons Lord 
Henry received from England, demanding 
his immediate return, as his father was 
ſeized with a dangerous illneſs which 
' threatened his life. Overwhelmed with 
affliction at the excruciating thought of 
loſing his parent, and quitting his be- 
Joved Ermina, he was a prey to the moſt 
cruel emotions. The anguiſh of parting 
was indeed ſomewhat ſoftened by the ex- 
pectation of ſoon meeting again, Colonel 
| Montroſe promiſing, as he was almoſt re- 


covered, to ſhortly leave France. And he 


had likewiſe another conſolation in the per- 
miſſion Ermina granted him to correſpond 
frequently with her. Yet, with all theſe 

1 aalleviations, 
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leviations, to be ſeparated from her he 
loved more than life, was inſupportable; 
but duty and affection to his father for- 
bade his ſtay. : 


To take a perſonal leave of his dear and 
valued Ermina and her father, he found he 
hadnot reſolution, and, to prevent the pangs 
it would coſt both them and himſelf, he 
aroſe before day-break, having ordered his 
ſervants and carriage (the laſt evening) to 
wait for him at the end of the avenue. To 
de Valcour he had previouſly, and in fe- 
cret, made his acknowledgments for his 
politeneſs and hoſpitality, recommending 
at the ſame time his beloved and eſtimable 
friends to his care. All was now faint 
light, for morn had ſcargely begun to 
dawn on the diſtant hills, when Lord 
Henry's eyes ſought, as he paſſed down 
the avenue, the caſements of Ermina's 
apartment, and gave a ſigh as he viewed 
them; reflecting what a length of time 

vol. Is yp. mult 
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muſt neceſſarily elapſe ere they ſhould 
meet again. A cold ſhiver came over him 
When. he could no longer diſtinguiſh the 
caſements, and his eyes were dimmed with 
tears as he entered the carriage, which 
he endeavoured to attribute, aſhamed of 
his weakneſs, to the cold air of the morn- 
ing. But he could not ſhake off an un- 
common depreſſion of ſpirits, which he 
_ feared preſaged ſome misfortune either to 
' himſelf, or (who was dearer to him) his 

innocent and beauteous Ermina. Theſe. 
apprehenſions, however, which he con- 
ſidered as womaniſh, were diſſipated be- 
fore he reached Calais, whence he wrote 
to her in very good ſpirits. Antoine, 
who was as much in love as his maſter, ' 
participated for a ſhort time in his melan- 
cCholy; but he was a Frenchman, his grief 
was conſequently of ſhort duration, and, 
viewing the agrecable ſide of the picture, 
he thought only of the pleaſure he ſhould 
have in ſecing his dear Tereſe again. 

| Ermina 
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\ Ermina was ignorant of her loſs till ſhe 
attended the breakfaſt table, when, ob- 
ſerving the vacant place, ſhe burſt into 
tears, and retreated to her own room, 
where ſhe indulged her ſorrow for ſome 
hours. Montroſe ſuffered her grief to be 
unmoleſted, thinking it beſt to let it ex- 
hauſt itſelf, and truſting to her good ſenſe 
for the prevention of immoderately giving 
way to it. In this conjecture he was not 
miſtaken: for when reaſon reſtored her 


recollection, ſhe ſuppreſſed her tears, and 


went to pay her reſpects to her father, 
whom ſhe found evidently depreſſed, as 
well as herſelf, at the loſs of Lord Hen- 
ry's ſociety, whoſe converſation and man- 
ners were ſo well calculated to pleaſe and 
entertain. Neither had they any one ac- 
quaintance or friend, who could compen- 
ſate for the deprivation they had ſuſtain- 
ed, as the count, though animated and 
polite, wanted the talents of Lord Henry; 
and his vivacity frequently degenerated 
F 2 : into 
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into a buffoonery that fatigued the ſpirits. 


Father Anſelmo was ſometimes of their 


parties; but his diſcourſe conſiſted either 


of inſipid ftattery, or elſe of gloomy de- 


"ſponding ſubjetts that inſpired his auditors 


with melancholy: and Ermina, whoſe 
diſlike to him did not loſe on a more inti— 


mate acquaintance, dreaded his appear- 


ance. He eaſily perceived he was no 


favourite with her, as he had a great deal 


of penetration; and the glances he ſome- 
times gaye her from his yellow eye balls, 
were replete with venom and 1I-nature, 
and would have alarmed her had the not 
been ſecure in the idea that he could 
do her no injury. De Valcour, who in- 
wardly rejoiced at Lord Henry's abſence, 
yet in appearance ſympathiſed with Er- 
mina and her father; and the apparent 
openneſs of his character, which rendered 
him more dangerous, made it 1mpoſhble 
for them to ſuſpect he was ſuch an adept 
in diſſimulation. | 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


„For where, beſide the ſpangled brook, 
- * Yon poplars court the breeze; 
« Behold a little cot whoſe ſmoke 


« Slow curls above the trees.” 
THELWALL, 


A FTER the departure of Lord Henry, 
Ermina's favourite amuſement was to ſteal 
a walk, when de Valcour and her father 
were engaged at cheſs (of which they were 
very fond), through the extenſive woods 
and groves that environed the auguſt and 
venerable chateau de Valcour. She de- 
lighted to wander beneath 'the foliage of 
the lofty trees, to gather the wild flowers 
ſcattered in her path; or, ſeated on the 
brown trunk of a fallen oak covered with 
moſs and ivy, to lean penſively on her 
. arm, 
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arm, while ſhe ſang the moſt beautiful 
and plaintive airs: for her heart was op- 
preſſed with a melancholy that every day 
increaſed, nor could ſhe define the cauſe | 
of it, as it was not the abſence of Lord 
Henry whom ſhe ſoon hoped to meet 
again, and never thought of but with 
pleaſure. Had ſhe been ſuperſtitious, ſhe 
would have conſidered it as a foreboding 
of misfortune, but on-the contrary, ſhe im- 
puted it to weakneſs of ſpirits, which ſhe 


_ . exerted herſelf to overcome when alone, 


by writing, drawing, reading, or mulic, 
This, however, happened but ſeldom, as 
ber father and de Valcour rarely ſuffered 
her to be abſent from them for any 
length of time, except when engaged at 
"their fayourite game of cheſs. | 


She. eſcaped from them one evening 
when they were thus amuſing themſelves, 
and ſtrolled into the wood, where ſhe in- 
dulged herſelf in 1 thinking of Lord Henry, 

and 
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and her preſent walk reminded her of one 
ſhe had taken with him. Abſorbed in 
theſe reflections, ſhe continued to walk 
forward till night drew on, its duſky 
ſhades darkening the ſurrounding objects; 
and, on attempting to return to the cha- 
teau, the dimneſs of the light made her 
miſtake her way; and, croſſing into a 
wrong path, ſhe wandered ſhe knew not 
whither. Alarmed at finding her per- 
plexity increaſe, and terrified leſt ſhe 


ſhould be bewildered in the wood, which 


reached to a great diſtance, ſhe fancied a 


thouſand dreadful things. Her diſagree- 
able thoughts were only interrupted by 
the diſtant ſound of a water-fall ; and ſhe 
imagined ſhe heard diſtinctly, not far from 
her, the howlings of wolves, whilſt the 
diſmal ſcream 'of an owl, which often 
broke through the ſilence of night, height- 
ened her terror almoſt to agony, and ſeem- 
ed as an omen of death. She found at 


Jaſt, that the path ſhe had caſually ſtruck __ 
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into, was conducting her to the banks of a 
river fringed with coppice-wood ; and the 
moon now riling, cheered the ſcene, as its 

beams ſparkled on the tranſparent water. 


| Ermina now felt her courage revive as 
-ſhe walked about a quarter of a mile far- 
ther, and admired, notwithſtanding her 
fears, the filver brightneſs that was re- 
flected around, and illuſtrated every object. 
Sbe proceeded, anxiouſly wiſhing for the 
\ fight of a human habitation, when ſhe 
\ ſuddenly diſcerned a light, apparently iſ- 
ſuing from the windows of ſome dwelling, 
through a grove of poplars. She advanced 
eagerly, towards it, and found herſelf near 

a cottage, to which ſhe quickened her 
eps, and, looking through the caſement 
whence the light came, beheld a beautiful 
young. girl ſeated on a ruſtic bench, ac- 
companying a guitar with her voice, 
while an old woman fat liſtening to her 
with great earneſinefs. - Ermina remained 

of I in 
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e ee 
in an attitude of attention as ſhe ſung, in 
Engliſh, the following verſes: 


With wreaths of roſes once I bound my hair, 
While round its ringlets gentle zephyrs play d; 
My wild wood- notes I warbl'd to the air, 
Or danc'd untir d within the myrtle ſhade; 


When the bright ſun in ſplendid pomp did rife, 
To gild with orient beam each verdant dale, + 
With theMeet lark, which quivers as ſhe flies, 
I bath'd my footſteps in the dewy vale : 


But now, no more my brows with roſes crown d; 
For baleful cypreſs mingles with the day : 

And, as I form'd this chaplet, forrow drown'd 
In tears of anguiſh ev'ry leaf and ſpray. 


Through barren rocks and wilds I ſighing ſtray, 
The meadow's flow'ry paths no more to tread ; 

The bloſſom d groves ill ſuit my mournful lay 
To ſcenes of horror I'm for ever fled! 


, 


— 


When ſhe had finiſhed finging, Ermina 
ſaw her wipe the tears from her eyes, and 
recline her head on her hand in an attitude 
of ſorrow, forming altogether the moſt 
beautiful and intereſting picture ſhe had 

e ever 
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ever beheld. But the diſtreſs of her own 
ſituation, and the alarm her abſence muſt 
co eccafion at the chateau, would not permit 
her any longer to contemplate this lovely 
figure, ſo worthy the pencil of a painter, 
and ſhe knocked gently at the door. It 
was cautiouſly opened by the old woman, 
who ſtarted back with evident ſurpriſe at 
a viſitor ſo unuſual. Ermina relieved her 

by relating, in as conciſe a manner as poſ- 
+ fible, how ſhe had loſt herſelf in the wood, 

Intreating, at the ſame time her aſſiſtance, 
in procuring a perſon, whom ſhe would 
willingly pay, to conduct her to the cha- 
teau de Valcour. The old woman, with 


' 


the utmoſt civility, offered to accompany 


her there herſelf, ſaying ſhe was perfectly 
- acquainted with the road. Ermina thank- 
ed her, and, when ſhe left her to fetch her 
cloak, addreſſed herſelf in French to the 
young girl whom ſhe ſuppoſed her daugh- 
ter. But picture her ſurpriſe at finding by 
her accent, and two or three words ſhe in- 
advertently 
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advertently let fall, that ſhe was a native 
of England, though the old woman was 
completely French. 


Ermina was charmed with her conver- 
ſation, which was refined and perfectly 
correct. She poſſeſſed grace without ſtudy, 
and nature's winning eaſe ; her manners 
forming altogether a decided contraſt to 
her coarſe jacket of grey ſerge, and round- 
eared cap, which ill concealed the lux- 
uriance of her bright cheſnut-coloured 
treſſes, which heightened the whiteneſs of 
her ivory ſkin. Never had Ermina con= 
verſed with any one more agreeable, and, 
had it been poſſible for her to have fol- 
lowed the dictates of her own inclination, 
ſhe would have continued with her for 
ſome hours. Reluctantly the aroſe to de- 
part (as ſhe ſaw ſhe detained the old cot- 
tager), ſaying to the fair ſtranger, the 
ſhould again viſit the cottage to thank 


both herſelf and mother for their at- 
F 6 tention. | 
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tention. A deep bluſh crimſoned the 
lovely girl's cheeks at theſe words, and 
ſhe replied in a tremulous voice, © May 1 
Intreat, madam, as a favour of the utmoſt 
conſequence, that you will not mention to 
the Count de Valcour having viſited this 
cottage, however ſtrange this requeſt may 
appear. But, believe me, the ſweetneſs 
I obſerve in you, and the ſingular circum- 
ſtance of your being conducted here, will 
induce me on our next interview to ex- 
plain this apparent myſtery, and repoſe a 
confidence which may excite your pity for 
a_guilty and unfortunate being, unworthy 
as ſhe is of your compaſhon.” Ermina, 
affected with the melancholy earneſtneſs 
of her manner, aſſured her ſhe might de- 
pend on her ſecrecy ; and that ſhe ſhould 
make her as early a viſit as was conſiſtent 
with the keeping of it. She then took her 
leave, overcome with ſurpriſe at this ad- 
venture, the whole affair appearing more 


like a dream than any thing in real life, 
0: 
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fo ſuperior was the lovely ruſtic to any ons 


ſhe had ever ſeen, in ſo inferior a ſituation. 
The old woman, as fhe walked with Er- 


mina, was very talkative, but did not once 


* 
mention her daughter; and from motives 
of. delicacy, her companion declined aſk- 


ing any queftions. When they arrived 


within view of the turrets of the chateau, 
the aged cottager ſaid ſhe muſt take her 


leave, as ſhe was afraid of being ſeen by - 


ſome of the count's ſervants, and then 
repeated what the beauteous ruſtic had 
before urged, that Ermina would have the 


goodneſs not to give anyinformationwhere . 


the had been. The latter intreated her 
not to have any uneaſy thoughts on the 
ſubject, offering her at the ſame time 
a gratuity for her trouble, which with the 
utmoſt difficulty ſhe. prevailed on her 


to accept. TO 


On entering the chateau, Ermina learnt 


to her great joy that her abſence had been 
unobſerved, 


_ 
Aw 
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unobſerved, and no enquiry made after 
her, as de Valcour and the count con- 
cluded ſhe was in her own chamber. Her 
impatience was great to viſit the lovely 


peaſant girl; but ſhe was obliged to re- 
ſtrain it till the expiration of a fortnight, 


as ſhe had no opportunity before that 


period of gratifying her inclinations un- 


_ diſcovered. Her father and de Valcourthen 
went to pay a viſit to a nobleman, whoſe 


ſeat was in the vicinity of the chateau, 


_ where they intended paſſing ſome days. 


Ermina had been aſked to be of the party, 
but had refuſed, from an eagerneſs to 
gratify her curioſity reſpecting the fair 
ruſtic, and immediately after their de- 


parture, haſtened (accompanied by Tereſe) 
to the cottage, where ſhe was received 


with ſmiles of pleaſure and ſatisfaction, 
and where ſhe had not been long ſeated 


before the lovely ſtranger communicated 
the following narrative of herſelf; 


2 


einn 


© It is nearly ſix months,” ſaid Adeliza 
(for ſo this young ſtranger was named), 
« ſince I beheld Eugene, Count de Val- 
cour, for the firſt time. I had attended 
my father and mother from England, my 
native country, to Montpelier, which 
place the latter viſited for the recovery of 
her health, it having been for ſome 
months in ſo precarious a ſtate as to 
threaten a conſumption, it ſhe neglected 
to ſeek a warmer climate. De Valcour 
arrived at that town about the ſame time 
as ourſelves, and I often remarked him, 
as he walked paſt our lodgings regularly 
every day, for a very handſome, elegant 
young man, apparently devoured by 
ſome ſecret affliction, that had affected 
his health. His eyes were always in- 
clined towards the ground, his face was. 
pale, and he generally wore a large great 
coat, wrapped looſely about him, which 
gave him a more diſordered and dejected 
air, and I could not avoid feeling the ut- 


moſt 
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moſt pity 75 one thts a prey to ſorrow in 
the bloom of life. | 


/ 


e Having intereſted myſelf ſo much in 
his“ ant you may ſuppoſe I was*not 
very diſagreeably ſurpriſed, when one 
evening at a ball, to which my mother 
had inſiſted I ſhould go, Edward Ormond, 
my brother, came up to me, introducing 
the Count de Valcour, as a gentleman 
who withed to have the honour of being 
my partner. As I was diſengaged, his 
requeſt was granted, and the converſation 
that paſſed between us in the courſe of 
the evening, made us mutually pleaſed 
with each other. He danced with the 
greateſt elegance, his melancholy ap- 
peared to be nearly fled, and he was ani- 
mated and amuſing. The following 
morning he called to enquire after my 
health, and from that period, his viſits 
(being ſanctioned by my parents) were 
very frequent, and his dejeCtion entirely 

baniſhed, 


s 
baniſhed, although I rarely ever ſaw him 
alone; for in the abſence of my honoured 
parents, my governeſs was with me, a 
moſt excellent woman, and whoſe good 
opinion he endeavoured to obtain by the 


moſt flattering attentions, while he pro- 
feſſed himſelf my lover. 

* Scarcely ſixteen, credulous from 
being unacquainted with the world, I lif- 
tened, with too much pleaſure and belief, 
to his profeſſions ; but my governeſs, 
who obſerved the precipice on which I 
ſtood, entreated, that before he had made 
an indelible impreſſion on my heart, he 
would endeavour to gain my parents' ap- 
probation of his conduct. But, alas! it 
was too late, I already loved him. He 

immediately offered himſelf to them as 
their ſon-in-law ; but he found that, 
though partial to him as an agreeable 
companion, and acquaintance, they were 
thoroughly averſe to him as a huſband for 

1 their 


14 
ttmeir daughter, not only from having de- 
ſtined me for the ſon of an old friend, and 
from the general opinion entertained of 

the libertiniſm of his character (though 

he gloſſed over his vices moſt ſpecioully 

to us), but likewiſe from his being a fo- 
reigner, and a roman-catholic. I had been 
educated in the principlesof the eſtabliſhed 
church of England, and they conſidered 
it as the height of folly to think of uniting 
their child toa man with whom ſhe could 
expect no permanent felicity, as his ſen- 
- timents of virtue and religion were ſo 
different from hers. Theſe conſidera- 
tions obliged them, in as delicate a man- 
ner as poſſible, to forbid his viſits at our 


Houſ e. 


« He contrived, however, to convey 
Jetters to me, which were written in a 
pathetic ſtyle, that worked on the natural 
ſuſceptibility of my heart, and raiſed fo 
ſevere a conflict in my mind, betwixt love 
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for him and duty-to my parents, that I 
was attacked with a delirious fever, and 
my life deſpaired of. My tender and in- 
dulgent father and mother, excited by 
Edward, who was partial to de Valcour, 
and their own fondneſs for me, reſolved, 


it it pleaſed the Almighty that I ſhould 


recover, to unite me to the count, not- 


withſtanding all their objections: for they 


plainly perceived the ſtrength of my at- 


tachment, and that it was the only me- 


thod to completely reſtore my health. 


“The inſtant I got better, they ſent for 
him, and in a few weeks the moſt magni- 
ficent preparations were made for our 
nuptials. My parents, though much 
againſt de Valcour's inclination, inſiſted 
that Edward ſhould accompany him to 
his uncle, the Baron d'Offat (who, ſince 
his father's death, had ſhewn him the ut- 
molt tenderneſs and attention), to aſk his 
approbation of the marriage, and to be 

| | preſent 
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preſent at the ceremony, as they thought 


it was a mark of reſpect he deſerved.— 
There were likewiſe ſome papers relative 
to the marriage ſettlements, which it was 
neceſſary ſhould be ſigned in the baron's 
" preſence. It was allo fixed for my bro- 
ther and the. count to return from his 
uncle's early on the morning of our nup- 
tials, which were to be performed at 
eleven o'clock. 


8 When the * arrived, I waited the 
return of my lover and Edward in flutter- 
ing and anxious expeQation, The ap- 
pointed hour for their arrival (which was 
nine) paſſed away, and they did not ap- 


pear. Heavily and ſadly the ſucceeding 


hours moved on till three o 'clock, and 
ſcarcely could I ſupport myſelf, when the 
found of a carriage, which drove furiouſly 
to the door, arouſed me. Revived, I flew 
to the window ; but figure to yourſelf my 


diſtraction. at ſceing only my. brother 
FR alight, 


n 


t. 
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alight. Almoſt ſenſeleſs, I ſunk into the 
arms of my mother, who was ſupporting 
me, when Edward entered with a hurried 
ſtep, and a countenance pale and diſ- 
ordered. My poor Adeliza, ſaid he, 
in a voice of anguiſh, while the tears 
rolled down his manly cheek. I threw 
myſelt into his arms. Speak, I exclaim- 
ed: is not my Eugene dead? I am con- 


vinced he is, Edward, or he would have 


been with his Adeliza, Oh! ſay what I 
dread to hear, for | expect every thing 


mot horrid.” Harrowed with theſe dread- 


ful ideas, Tattended not to his reply, but 
ſhrieking violently, became wholly inſen- 


ſible. 


« Several days elapſed ere I became 
conſcious of any thing that paſſed around 
me ; but when reſtored to reaſon, I en- 
treated to be informed of the particulars 
relative to de Valcour's abſence on our 
intended nuptial day. With the hope of 
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calming my mind, they conſented to ac- 


- quaint me with every circumſtance, which 


was leſs dreadful than my terrified imagi- 
nation had repreſented, 


- 


“When Edward was introduced to the 
venerable Baron d'Oſſat, as the brother of 
de Valcour's intended wife, he ſaid that 

he inſtantly obſerved an expreſſion of 


aſtoniſhmeat overſpread his countenance, 


which he interpreted to be ſurpriſe at his 
nephew's approaching marriage, as he 
had not been appriſed of it before ; or, 
perhaps, at his marrying at all, as an en- 
gagement of that kind muſt be a confine- 
ment to a man of his levity. Edward 
remarked, at the ſame time, that the 
count wore an air of conſtraint, and ap- 
peared unuſually depreſſed. The man- 
ners and converſation of the baron were 
uncommonly prepoſſeſſing, and the hoſ- 
pitality and politeneſs he evinced towards 


my brother, quite endeared him to him; 
and 
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and the time glided away in the moſt 
pleaſureable manner, until the evening 
previous to de Valcour's return to Mont- , 
pelier, when my brother gently hinted to 
him, that it was neceſſary he ſhould men- 
tion (as his fiſter's marriage was ſo near), 
that the ſettlements my parents had 
agreed ſhould be made on me, were ready 
for him to ſign in the preſence of his 
uncle. | 


« Motives of delicacy, Edward added, 
had occaſioned hitherto his filence on'the 
ſubject. De Valcour coldly aſſented to 
this propoſition, and, as the former was 
in poſſeſſion of the ſettlements, he placed 


them before him, and went in ſearch of 


the baron to requeſt his preſence. They 
returned together, and found the count 
leaning on the table in a melancholy poſ- 
ture, examining the papers, which he 
ſaid he perfectly approved. He then 
took up a pen, and was going to fign his 

| name 
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name to them, when his uncle, with a 
grave voice, and ſtern aſpect, ſaid to him, 
But, Eugene, are you certain that your 
wife is dead?“ At this queſtion, the pen 
fell from his hand, the blood forſook his 
cheeks, and he ſunk into a chair for a 
moment, oppreſſed with ſhame : then ſud- 
denly ſtarting up, he ruſhed out of the 


room, leaving my brother too much over- 


come with ſurpriſe to think of detaining 


him. Aſtoniſhment, however, ſubſided, . 


and Edward demayded of the baron an 
explanation of the ſcene that had paſſed; 
_ ſaying, likewiſe, that whatever, myſterious 
circumſiances there were for him to be 
acquainted with, he ſhould have been in- 
formed of them before, and rot left this 
horrid explanation to the laſt moment; as 
the ſhock muſt fall with increaſed, vio- 


lence on his ſiſter's mind, from its occur- 


ing at an inſtant when ſhe expected to be 
at the ſummit of happineſs. All that he 
had deſcribed, the baron replied, he 


forcibly 
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forcibly felt, and ſhould certainly, as a 
man of honour, have acquainted him with 
the circumſtances relative to the count's 
marriage, had he not been aſſured by him 
that his wife was dead, and enjoined to 
keep ſecret his ever having married. 
This requeſt he had complied with, and 
ſhould have continued to have done fo, 
had not a gloomineſs, which he obſerved 
in his nephew, made his doubts return, 
and fixed him in the reſolution of reviving 


the ſubject at a time when, if he was ca- 


pable of remorſe, it muſt overwhelm him 
with ſhame, confuſion, and repentance. 
* My, ſcheme,” continued the baron to my 
brother, © has had, as you have tao fatally 
perceived, the deſired effect; for at any 
other time it might not, perhaps, have | 
created ſo much compunttion in his 
breaft, and induced him to continue the 


deception. You muſt likewiſe forgive 


me for pitying Eugene, as the woman to 
whom he is, married is, of all others, the 
VOL. I. 6 moſt 
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moſt diſguſting; and it was in a fit of in- 
toxication that he was ſeduced, by her 
arts, to give her his hand.“ I ſhould 
feel ſentiments of compaſſion for the 
count, as well as yourſelf,” Edward re- 
turned, had he not acted with ſo much 
duplicity, and practiſed the refinement 
of cruelty in ſeducing the affections 
of my ſiſter, and rendering her miſer- 
able for life; and he may be aſſured, 
that it is only my regard for her, and the 
dread of wounding her feelings through 
him, that I defer demanding inſtant ſatiſ- 
faction for the inſult offered.“ The baron 
approved his ſentiments, and they conti- 


nued converſing on the ſubject till inter- 


rupted by a ſervant's delivering a note to 
Edward, who perceived, the moment he 
caſt his eyes on the hand- Writing, that it 
was from the count. The contents 
were merely theſe : That if he avoided 
the fight of my brother, it was not from 


motives of cowardice, but from a painful 
| conſciouſneſs 
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conſciouſneſs of the injury he had done 
himſelf and family; nor could any conſi- 


deration induce him to raiſe his arm 
againſt the life of Adeliza's brother.— 


When you read this (he added) I ſhall 


have quitted the manſion of my uncle.” 
No ſooner had Edward finiſhed reading it, 
than he ſhewed it to the baron, iſſuing 
orders, at the ſame time, for his imme- 
diate departure, though importuned by 
d'Offat not to begin his journey till the 
next morning. But, when he found him 


_ reſolute in leaving him, he expreſſed, moſt 


feelingly, his regret for the misfortune 
his ſiſter had ſuſtained ; but hoped ſhe 
would ſoon forget the unworthy object of 
her regard. They parted with mutual 


politeneſs and eſteem for each other; and 


Edward travelled with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
not even waiting on the road to take re- 
freſhment, ſo anxious was he to reach 


home before the fatal morning, dreading 


leſt my diſappointment ſhould happen at 
RO. WS the 


- 
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7 the moment, when my expected felicity 
was to commence. But unexpected de- 
lays in procuring change of horſes, baffled 


his wiſhes and exertions, and he arrived 
at the period ſo much feared by him, 
and which proved nearly dangerous in 
the extreme to myſell. 


” 


I need not ſay that this relation over- 


whelmed me with unſpeakable forrow ; 
and, though I ought to have deteſted de 
Valcour, my heart harboured love in lieu 


of reſentment, cheriſhing pity for the ſe- 
verity of his fate, in being united to a 
woman he deteſted. In vain did my mo- 
ther, and Mrs. Belmont, my governeſs, en- 
deavour to calm my mind; I ſunk into 
fits of abſtraction, that made me ſtupid 
and inſenſible, inſpiring them with the 


* moſt alarming feats on my account.— 


"Whilſt in this frame of mind, as I was 
ſtanding one evening, in a melancholy 


Fee, at the window of my apartment, 
contemplating 
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contemplating my wretched fate, and the 
perfidy of my lover, I perceived, by the 
light of the moon, which ſhone very clear, 
a tall figure of a man, muffled up in a 
large wrapping cloak, whoſe height and 
air ſtruck me as bearing a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to that of Eugene. I ſoon diſ- 
covered that my judgment had not de- 
ceived me, by his preſently holding up a 
letter, which he made ſigns for me tb 
take; and, though conſcious I was acting 
wrong, from an irrefiſtible impulſe of cu- 
riofity, I untied my faſh, and letting it 
down, he faſtened the letter to it, and 
when I had drawn it up, diſappeared. 
I bathed with tears the aſſurances of af- 
fection he had expreſſed, and, ſoftened by 
the excuſes he offered for his conduct, the 
errors of which he ſaid was occaſioned by 
the violence of-his love for me ; and what 
woman is there who will not forgive the 
faults which her charms have cauſed? 
He entreated me to meet him at the out- 
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ſkirts of the town, attended only by my 
| maid. (who was in his intereſt), as he 
wiſhed to explain, and apologize for, all 
that appeared moſt faulty in his beha- 
viour; and, if I agreed to this requeſt, 
© which,” added he, is the only means of 
ſaving me from diſtraction, 1 implore you 
immediately to write me an anſwer, 
which I will return in half an hour to re- 
ceive.“ Convinced of the guilty impru- 
dence of complying with ſuch a propoſal, 
I nevertheleſs wrote, with a trembling 
Hand, that I would meet him as he en- 
treated: for I ſhuddered with horror, leſt. 
he ſhould expoſe himſelf to the reſent- 
ment of my brother, which he had like- 
wiſe threatened to do, if-I refuſed to meet 
him. In conſequence of this, the follow- 
ing day, at the time appointed, I con- 
trived, without the knowledge of my go- 
verneſs, while ſhe was engaged with my 
mother, ta leave the houſe, and, accom- 


panied only by my maid Druſilla, walked 
| ; to 
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to the place of aſſignation. Oh! never 
can I deſcribe our mutual anguiſh at the 
ſight of each- other : for we were both 
ſhocked at viewing the devaſtation ſor- 
row had made in our appearance. He 
claſped me in an agony to his boſom, 
whilſt I ſhed a torrent of tears; and, after 
a thouſand proteſtations of his affection, 
though without attempting at any of the 
promifed extenuation of his conduct, we 
parted, and I inſiſted upon its being for 
the laſt time: but his frantic geſtures, 
which made me tremble, drew from me 
a reluctant conſent to meet Him once 
more, on that day week, but it muſt then 
be poſitively for the laſt time. When J 
returned home, I hurried to my own 
apartment, where I relieved the agitation 
of mind, which I had ſuffered in my inter- 
view with de Valcour, by giving way to 
an exceſs of grief, and was ſurpriſed in 
this ſituation by my mother, and Mrs, 
Belmont, | 
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« With the occaſion of theſe tears,” 
faid my mother,” I am but too well ac- 
quainted, Adeliza ; for ſuſpecting ſome- 
thing, when T learnt that you had walked 
out, indiſpoſed as you are, attended by 
no one but Druſilla, I mentioned my ſuſ- 
picions to your governeſs, who inſtantly 
followed you at a diſtance, and diſeo- 
vered your interview with the count.— 
From your father and brother I ſhall con- 
ceal your guilty imprudence ; for, ſhould 
they know what has paſſed, alreafly fo 


much exaſperated as they are againſt 
him, every thing moſt dreadful is to be 


expected from their reſentment. In a 
few days Edward fails for England, as he 
muſt join his regiment by that time, his 
commander having informed him he can 
have leave of abſence no longer, and my 
fears, on his account, will then be at an 
end. But for your father I ſhall ftill con- 
tinue to be alarmed: 1 muſt therefore in- 
treat you, if you loye your mother, utterly 
: to 
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to diſcard the count from your remem- 
brance, to have no more ſecret aſſignations 
or correſpondence with him, but renounce 
him for ever, as a worthleſs being who 
endeaygurs to ſeduce you from virtue, 
and conſequently from happineſs.” 


« I flung myſelf on my knees before my 
mother, intreating her forgiveneſs for the 
want of candour my conduct had ſhewn, 
aſſuring her, that in future ſhe ſhould be 
my ſole confidant, and that I would diſ- 
charge, with her permiſſion, Druſilla from 
my ſervice. *© That is not by any means 
neceſſary,” ſhe replied ; © be but fincere, my 
Adeliza, till we return to England, which. 
I think it will be beſt to do in a few weeks, 
and it will then be ſoon enough to dif- 
charge her.“ I then mentioned to my mo- 
ther my having promiſed to meet the 
Count again, and that I would write to 
him to give over all thoughts of it. My 


mother, after muſing ſome tinie, ſaid, 1 
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think it may perhaps irritate him to ſome 
extravagance ; therefore, after Edward 
| Has left us, you ſhall have a final inter- 
view with him, and, to prevent your fa- 
ther's having any ſuſpicion, Mrs. Belmont 
hall accompany you.” I thanked her with 
grateful tears for this condeſcenſion, and 
the left me with a mind much more calm, 


« When Edward took his leave of us, 
I I wag extremely affected, feeling the moſt 
mournful preſages of future woe. He 

embraced me with unuſual tenderneſs, in- 
treating that I would endeavour to regain 
my former ſpirits. I promiſed that ! 
would; though, Heaven knows, I was far 
from expecting it. The next day I wrote 
to Eugene, that I ſhould meet him the 
following morning, and with Mrs. Bel- 
mont for my companion. I attended at 
the place of aſſignation. When I inform- 
ed him, that I now ſaw him for the laſt 
time, and muſt never correſpond with him 
| again, 
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again, I was aſtoniſhed at his compoſure ; 


for he gave not way to any of thoſe vio- 
lent allies ſo natural to him, but bade me 

adieu with a ſullen reſerved air; which I 
attributed to my being attended by Mrs. 
Belmont. His calmneſs reftored mine, 
and we parted with a tranquillity which I 
little expected, though I confeſs it was no 


Tmall exertion for me to command my 


feelings at ſuch an affecting and intereſt- 
ing moment. | 


The time appointed for our return to 
England ſoon elapſed ; and in a few hours 
we were to embark on board the veſſel 
which was to convey us from a ſhore, 
where I had encountered the moſt heart- 
felt miſery. Since our laſt interview, I 
had neither ſeen or heard of de Valcour, 


at which I was ſurpriſed, but not ſorry, 


as the revival of tender ideas would have 
leſſened my fortitude. My father and 


mother embarked firſt, as I had delayed to 
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make owes purchaſes that I wiſhed, and 
| Mrs. Belmont remained with me. We 
| were in a ſhop buying lace, when a meſ- 
ſenger came to us, ſaying, my father and 
mother were come on ſhore, as the wind 
was not fair, and defired to ſee Mrs. Bel- 
mont and myſelf inſtantly at the houſe of 
Monfieur Bleſaes, a friend of ours, who 
lived about a mile from Montpelier. 
Without any ſufpicion, Mrs. Belmont ch- 
tered with me into a carriage that was ; 
waiting for us (as the meſſenger ſaid) by 
my father's defire, and it drove away furi- 
ouſly. But-ſoon, to our great ſurpriſe, 
we found ourſelves, notwithſtanding all 
our-cries and entreaties (for we began to 
be much alarmed), ſeveral leagues from 
| Montpelier : we continued travelling till 
the night was far advanced, and then ſtop- 
ped at a wretched hovel, which our con- 
ductor, the falſe meſſenger, ſtyled an inn. 
On our alighting, we found the carriage 
ſurrounded by ſeveral horſemen, who, we 
concluded, 
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concluded, had travelled with us ever 
fince the darkneſs of night commenced. 
Refreſhments were placed before us, but 
we were too much agitated and diſpirited 
to partake of them. Mrs. Belmont ſuf- 
pected de Valcour to be the author of our 
misfortunes ; and, indeed, I knew no 
other perſon of whom I could entertain 
fach ſuſpicions. After remaining an hour 
at the inn, two men diſguiſed entered the 
room, deſiring me to follow them. I aſ- 
ſented, finding it uſeleſs to make reſiſt- 
ance; but on Mrs. Belmont's ariſing to 
follow me, they rudely puſhed her. back, 
and, notwithſtanding all our Prayers, 
ſcreams, and remonſtrances, forced me 
from her, almoſt ſenſeleſs, to the carriage, 
in which I was no ſooner placed than. a 
gentleman entered, whoſe voice, as he 
tried to ſooth me, I inſtantly recognized 
to be de Valcour's. I ſhrunk from him 
with horror, calling him the deſtroyer of 
my peace, the murderer of my parents, 

and 
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and moſt abhorred of my ſoul. To theſe 
invectives, which he was conſcious he too 
well deſerved, he made no reply, but ſuf- 
fered the ſtorm of paſſion to abate. Dur- 
ing the journey, he conducted himſelf 
with the moſt ſcrupulous delicacy and re- 
ſpect; and evinced the greateſt tenderneſs 
for me, when we arrived at the chateau, 
as I was faint and ill from the agitation of 


my mind. 


« But, to be as conciſe as poſſible, for 

I will not fatigue you with a recapitula- 
tion of all the arts he uſed to ſeduce me 
from virtue, which were aided by my own 
fondneſs for him, and, alas! too ſoon truſt- 
Ing to his promiſe to conſider me as his 

wife, and, when the counteſs was dead, 
whoſe health he ſaid was in a precarious 


ſtate, claim me in the eyes of the world 


as his; theſe circumſtances combining 
together may, perhaps, incline you to pity 


me, when, abaſhed and trembling, I con- 
| feſs 


1 
feſs that I am no longer innocent, and al- 
though ſo ſhort a period has elapſed ſince 
my fall from virtue, the inconſtancy of 
Eugene has already diſcloſed itſelf, as I 
appear quite an object of indifference to 
him. That I had been ſupplanted by ſome 
more fortunate rival, I began to ſuſpect, 
and was ſoon confirmed in my conjeCtures, 
upon being ordered a few days previous 
to your arrival to quit the chateau, where 
I had always been accuſtomed to conſider 
myſelf as its miſtreſs. I was likewiſe com- 
manded to wear a peaſant's garb, to take 
up my abode at this cottage, and never to 
approach the chateau, or make myſelf _ 
known to its viſitors, under pain of for- 
feiting the little portion of regard the 
count ſtill felt for me. Theſe injunctions 
I have ſtrictly obeyed, and my time has 
paſſed ſince I have inhabited this ruſtic 
dwelling with no other companion but 
the old woman, who paſſes for my mo- 


ther, in an inſupportable ſtate of melan- 
| choly, 


| 6 
choly. The only ray of comfort, that has 
broke in upon me is the ſight of you, as 


the benevolence of your countenance and 
affability of your manners lead me to con- 


_, "clude that you are amiable, gentle, and 


compaſſionate, and will feel for the ſor- 
rows of an "unhappy being, though you 
may eondemn her errors. Perhaps I have 
been imprudent in thus revealing my ſi- 
tuation to a perfect ſtranger; but I am 
very young, not yet ſeventeen, and hav- 
ing ſuffered ſo much from the treache- 
y and baſeneſs of the other fex, inclines 
me to place more confidente in my own. 
You are ſhortly I find to return to Eng- 
Jand, and will you then have the good- 
meſs to oblige me by inquiring after Mr. 
and Mrs. Ormond of Stavordale-hall, in 
* Devonſhire, and write what intelligence 
you gain concerning them, directing it for 
me at this cottage ? The few moments of 
"happineſs I have enjoyed, fince torn from 


"their ran have been embittered by 
| anxiety 


. * 

anxiety on their account, as all that I have 
heard relating to them from de Valcour 
was, that they ſailed from France im- 
immediately after the arrival of Mrs. Bel- 
mont at Montpelier, their departure being 
accelerated by a letter which he forged in 
imitation of my hand, wherein I requeſted 
they would make no attempt to recover 
me, as I remained with the count by wy 
own conſent. 


wy ir, Miſs Montroſe, that I have 
treſpaſſed on your patience, in relating 
how I am ſituated; but a broken heart 
finds relief in diſcloſing its ſorrows'in the 
boſom of ſympathiling goodneſs. I have 
now nothing more to add, than to thank 
you for your patient attention to my re- 
cital, and to intreat you will be on your 
guard againſt the count from what I too 
fatally know of him, as I am convinced of 
his being in love with you.” 


Ermina 


( 438 ) 


Ermina expreſſed herſelf obliged for the 
- caution ſhe received, which ſhe declared to 
Adeliza ſhould not be given in vain, and 
mentioned how aſtoniſhed ſhe was tofind de 
Valcour a character of ſo much intrigue, diſ- | 
fimulation, and infidelity, * She likewiſe I 
aſſured her, that although her conduct had | 
not been wholly free from error, it was to | 
be attributed to the train of circumſtances 
which ſhe had unfortunately and undeſign- 
edly been thrown into, and which muſt 
exculpate her in no ſmall degree with 
every liberal and benevolent mind, nor 
would ſhe incur the ſevere cenſures of 
any, unleſs of thoſe whoſe humane feel- 
ings were warped by prejudice, malevo- 
lence, and an unforgiving ſpirit. 


« Farewel, my ſweet friend,” ſaid ſhe, 
preſſing Adeliza's hand as ſhe took her 
leave“ Farewel, and yield not to de- 
ſpondence-; 1 will viſit you as frequently 


as I can, and we will return to England 
| together, 


* 


A 
together, where you ſhall be reſtored to 
the boſom of your family; and ſhould they 
not receive you, will you be my friend, 
and reſide with me?“ Tears of gratitude 
filled the eyes of Adeliza,. who was ſo 


much affected with her goodneſs, that 


ſhe could ſcarcely utter her thanks, and, 
ſtranger as ſhe had long been to the voice 
of pity, Ermina appeared to her as the 
angel of conſolation and benevolence, and, 
reluctantly, ſhe beheld her depart with 
her faithful Tereſe, . | 


8 = I 


CHAPTER IX. 


— = Thou lamented ſhade, 
Deſcend from thoſe pure manſions where thou * 
Exalted: hover o'er me; and as thou 
Wert wont, ſupport me in the hour of trial. 
BALL HARTSON, 


Ermina's partiality for the lovely 
Adeliza was fo much increaſed by her in- 
tereſting narrative, that ſhe reſolved, as her 
father and de Valcour were to be abſent 
ſome days, to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to repeat her viſits, as ſuch 
another might not again occur during the 
reſidue of her ſtay at the chateau. She 
was quitting her dreſſing- room equipped 
for her walk, when the found of an ap- 
proaching carriage made her return quick- 
ly to ſee from the window whoſe it was; 
and 
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and ſhe ſtarted with ſurpriſe at beholding 
the well-known liveries of de Valcour. 
Light as the goſſamer, ſhe deſcended the 
ſtaircaſe, and in a few minutes was in the 
arms of Colonel Montroſe ; but when re- 
covered from the joy of firſt ſeeing him, 
ſhe perceived that ſickneſs ſat heavily on 
his brow, grief thrilled through everynerve 
of her affectionate heart, and was viſible 
in her expreſſive countenance, which pain- 
ed the colone], though it demonſtrated the 
warmth: of her affection. He endeavoured 
to ſoften her uneaſineſs by repreſenting his 
preſent illneſs as the conſequence of fa- 
tigue, concealing from her that it was a 
ſevere. relapſe occaſioned by a violent cold 
which had renewed his old and dangerous 
complaints, making his recovery little to 


be expected even by himſelf, and obliged 


him to curtail his viſit. The virtuous life 
he had always · led made him view his ap- 
proaching end with fortitude and reſigna- 
tion, and he was content to die; but for 

his 


(142) 

his Ermina, the uncertainty of whoſe 
fate (even though her proſpects appeared 
ſmiling from her intended union with Lord 
Henry), rent his boſom with anguiſh, and 
was the only cauſe that raiſed in him 
a wiſh to live. Many circumſtances he 


conſidered might prevent their marriage, 
and leave her an unprotected, iſolated be- 


bg ing, whilſt her youth and beauty, ſo far 


from proteCting her from the world, would 
create her more enemies and treacherous 

friends, than if old and ugly. Forhis ſweet 
and duteous child did he, therefore, when 
he felt himſelf better, hope to recover, 
to protect her for a few years longer; 
and ſometimes, when illneſs again over- 
came him, he would pray with fervency 
to the beneficent Source of .every good to 
pour the choiceſt bleſſings on her, and ſe- 
cure her from misfortune. After theſe 
acts of devotion, his mind always felt 
more undiſturbed and reſigned to the Al 


mighty will, convinced that Providence 
will 


will never forſake the good and virtuous 
who place their confidence in its all-ſeeing 


( 143 ) 


— 


mercy, or, if denied happineſs in this life, 
will be ſuffered to reap bright rewards i in 
a future ſtate. 


Ermina's anxiety for her father was un- 
ſpeakable, as he gradually grew worſe, 
and ſhe could no longer be blinded to 
his apparent danger. Her ſorrows were 
heightened by the diſappointment ſhe felt 
at being unable to urge his departure for 


England, as the narrative of Adeliza had 


inſpired her with the utmoſt deteſtation 
for the count, which, unaccuſtomed to 
deception, ſhe found ſo difficult to diſ- 


guiſe, that every moment ſhe continued 


at the chateau appeared an age. Yet, as 
the colonel every day grew worſe, nor 
could be removed without -the utmoſt 


riſque of his life, ſhe endeavoured, inſti- 


gated by neceſſity and a regard for her fa» 
ther 5 Peace, to conceal her averſion for de 
Valcour, 


024) 


Valcour, and her knowledge of bis in- 


famous character. But her ſituation was 
now rne moſt pitiable that imagination 
can form. 
$ 
In a foreign country, without a friend or 
relative near her, whoſe attentions and 
ſoothings might ſoften the agony of her 
mind, ſhe paſſed whole hours in weeping 
by the bed fide of her nearly expiring pa- 


rent, from whom ſhe, however, ſtrove to 
conceal her tears. But ah! too well did 


that beloved father feel, that he muſt quit 
all that remained to him of his loſt wife, 
leaving his poor Ermina expoſed to a mer- 
cileſs ungentle world. He had himſelf 
been the prey of duplicity and injuſtice ; 
and the victim of ſevere experience knew 
too well the dangers that environ youth, 
and ung uarded innocence. Theſe ſad re- 
flections often wrung his heart with the 
bittereſt anguiſh ; yet, could he: have ſeen 
her before his death the wife pf Lord 

15 | Henry 


n 
Henry Beauchamp, every with would have 


been gratified, and he would have felt 
himſelf happy in his expiring moments. 


But the latter's ſudden recal to England, 
and his own evident danger, cut off all 
hope of his witneſling this deſired union, 
which he trembled leſt any event ſhould 
prevent, from the uncertainty of all. hu- 
man affairs. 

Of his family, Colonel Montroſe was 
the laſt that remained, and his long re- 


ſidence at Riverſdale had eſtranged him 


from ' ſuch of his friends as would have 
been advantageous connections for his 
daughter. Her maternal relations - he 
knew would diſown her, Mrs. Montroſe 
having diſobliged them by uniting herſelf 
to him ; nor would he expoſe Ermina, for 
any ien, to their inſults. By the 
utmoſt. ceconomy he had ſaved from the 
income of his ſmall paternal eſtate (which 


was to go to the next male heir) about 
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a thouſand pounds, which he had 
placed in the hands of a banker for her 
uſe. This ſum, with the cottage at Riverſ. 
dale, was the whole property he had to 
bequeath her; but he. knew from the 
ſimple manner in which ſhe had been edu- 
cated, and the moderate bent of her mind, 
- that it would be ſufficient to ſupport her 
with comfort, ſhould her intended mar- 


© rTiage not take place. The worthy Mr. 


Heywood and the Count de Valcour he 
appointed her guardians, for he confidered 
the latter, notwithſtanding his occaſional 

levity, as endowed with a prudence and 
diſcretion beyond his years, and which 
-- almoſt equalled the former's; nor is it ſur- 
prifing that the colone] ſhould be thus 
duped, as Eugene had inlinuated himſelf 
into his good opinion with that deep-laid 
- artifice, of which no mind of integrity 
can be aware, unleſs ſome accident ſhould 
develope the extreme art and deprayity of 
the character. 


| With 


N (1 


With ſentiments the moſt favourable 
towards de Valcour, Colonel Montroſe, 


who found one evening from his inward _ 
ſenſations that death was faſt approach- 


ing, reſolved to conſign his beloved and 
unfortunate child to the protection of the 


count, who, he intended, ſhould place her 


in a convent till Lord Henry came to 
claim her as his bride. Judging from his 
own excellent heart, he hoped that *a 
charge ſo ſolemnly delivered, in the mourn- 
ful dying hour, would make ſo indelible 
an impreſſion as to inſure her a firm pro- 
tector. Impreſſed with theſe ideas he 
ſummoned Ermina and de Valcour to 
the bed-fide. The chill of death had 
already pervaded his decayed form, his 
countenance was pale and emaciated ; 
but it ſtill retained its ſweetneſs, and his 
eyes ſparkled with ſome of their former 
luſtre, when he beheld his daughter and 
Eugene. This momentary animation ſoon, 
however, ſublided—dewy damps bathed 
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his forehead, while an icy coldneſs ſtole 
over his feeble frame, and imperceptibly 
proceeded to extinguiſh the vital ſpark 
that yet faintly glowed, within his brave 
and generous breaſt, the ſeat of every vir- 
tue that can adorn humanity. Over- 
whelmed with grief, though ſhe ſuſpected 
not ſo ſoon to loſe him, Ermina. hung 
mournfully over his expiring form, which 

| ſhe ſupported, as he raiſed himſelf to ad- 
* dreſs the count whoſe hand he eagerly 
graſped. Eugene,” ſaid he, in a ſolemn, 
but interrupted voice, © the pang of death 
would be to me much ſweeter, and would 
loſechalf its bitterneſs, did I leave no loved 
object to lament my loſs. Smooth then 
- this awful moment, and ſoften its ſeverity, 
by vowing never to forſake my child, my 
gentle, my affectionate Ermina. Be to 
her, though young yourſelf, the father 
and protector ſhe is fated to loſe, and, 


if you preſerve the charge intruſted to 


you with . Heaven will reward 
| your 


. Fa 


(11 


your attention to the laſt wiſhes of a fond 
parent.“ yp. | | 


- AﬀeQted with the touching ſcene before 
him, de Valcour promiſed with his life 
and fortune to protedt her from every evil; 
and this folemn aſſurance calming the 
mind of the expiring Montroſe, he then 
endeavoured, though in faultering ac- 
cents, to conſole his daughter, whoſe 
trembling frame evinced the agony of her 
mind, while torrents of tears, which ſhe in 
vain ſtrove to ſuppreſs, bedewed her pal- 
lid cheeks. His ſweet, yet feeble ac- 
cents, afforded her a momentary conſola- 
tion, but ſoon that charm was fled, for he 
ceaſed to ſpeak, as the ſoul that animated 


his words was ſwiftly departing ; and he 


ipoke no more, when he had pronounced 
« Farewel my child! grieve not! I go to 
join thy ſainted mother :”” a few minutes 


after he raiſed his eyes towards Ermina, 


ſmiled benignantly on her, and then look- 
1 * ing 
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ing at the count as if to recommend her to 


his protection, he expired without a ſigh 
or groan. So gently had life quitted him, 
that his daughter could with difficulty 


be perſuaded that he was dead; for ſhe 


thought, that exhauſted by illneſs, he had 


fallen into a deep fleep. But, when the 
fatal conviction ruſhed upon her mind of 


her loſs being irreparable, ſhe felt it more 
poignantly from having indulged hopes of 


His recovery; and the anguiſh of theſe 


reflections threw her for ſeveral days into 
a ſtate of almoſt conſtant inſenſibility, 


as the repeated fainting fits which ſeized 


her, laſted for ſeveral hours. Oh woe 
unutterable !“ ſhe would exclaim, when 
reſtored to herſelf; © Can any ſorrow or 


, misfortune equal the loſs of thoſe we 
| love ?”” It is only at theſe heart-rending 
moments that we truly feel how little lite 
1s to be valued. 


Some 


t % 

Some weeks elapſed before ſhe was 
even well enough to quit her own apart- 
ment, being too miſerable to admit of 
any conſolation, or be the leaſt compoſed. 
She had indeed no gentle female friend 
(had ſhe been diſpoſed to receive comfort) 
that would calm her mind by mingling 
tears of compaſſion with the bitter drops 
of anguiſh, that ſhe frequently ſhed, or 
kindly pour the balm of ſympathetic pity 
into her lacerated boſom. Young, af- 
flicted, and a ſtranger in that part of the 
country where ſhe now reſided (for the 
count was the only one ſhe could ſtyle a 
friend, and him ſhe could neither eſteem 
or confide in), what heart is there ſo hard 
as to refuſe her its commiſeration? Her 
miſery was heightened, though it ſeemed 
ſcarcely poſüble to increaſe it, by not re- 
ceiving any letters from Lord Henry, or 
her friend Madelaine, as ſufficient time 
had elapſed for her to receive anſwers to 
thoſe en which her faithful Tereſe (in 
1 4 whoſe 


( 152 ) 
whoſe attachment ſhe found her chief con- 
ſolation) had written to them at her re- 
queſt immediately after the death of her 
father. This general ſilence appeared to 
her quite unaccountable: for, ſometimes 
- if a thought ſuggeſted itſelf, from what ſhe 
had heard, though not experienced, of the 
inconſtancy of men, and which made her 
think difadvantageouſly of Lord Henry, 
who, ſhe would be inclined to think, had 
forgotten her; yet ſhe conſidered again, 
that, to a certainty, the good ſiſter muſt 
always remain the ſame amiable being. 
She then wrote herſelf to both theſe per- 
ſons, intreating them to remove her un- 
eaſineſs by letting her hear from them as 
ſpeedily as poſſible; but ſhe had the mor- 
tification to find her letters equally neg- 
lected with the. epiſtles of Tereſe. The 
whole world feemed now to her melan- 
choly imagination to have deſerted” her; 
and ſhe felt redoubled wretchedneſs, not 
only from the negle& of thoſe friends, 
5 that 


3 


that had been more particularly endeared 


to her ſince her invaluable loſs, but like- 


wiſe from the increaſed and troubleſome 


attentions of de Valcour, who continued 


to defer placing her in a convent (as her 


father had enjoined him) under ſome fri- 


volous pretext or other,and always evaded 


converſing on the ſubject when ſhe intro- - . 


duced it. This mode of condutt diſturbed 


and alarmed her to a degree that quite 


overcame the little ſpirits which ſhe now 
poſſefled, and ſhe was no longer the gayand 


blooming beauty that attracted the admi- 


ration of every eye, but a faint, though 
lovely, ſhadow of her former elf, her 


mind being as much weakened as her 
form. At length ſhe, however, reſolved 


to reſume her fortitude, and extricate 
herſelf from her preſent unpleaſant, and 
(in the eyes of the world) improper ſitua- 


tion; not that it ſtruck her as any impro- 


priety to remain in the count's chateau 


without another female; as conſcious in- 


H 5 nocence, 
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nocence, and ignorance of the ſlanderow 
conſtructions placed by the buſy ill natured 
part of mankind on actions that will bear 
the utmoſt ſcrutiny, made her unſuſpicious. 
of provoking ſlander. But ſhe found her- 
ſelf unhappy and uncomfortable in the ſo- 
ciety of de Valcour, whom ſhe. diſliked, 
and could not avoid wiſhing, independent 
of it, for a companion of her own ſex, 
which made her reſolve, the next time ſhe - 
converſed with him, to fpeak in a deciſive 
manner of her ſpeedy departure from the 
chateau for St. Catherine's, where ſhe in- 
tended to reſide till ſhe received intel- 
ligence from England, as her father had 
deſired ſhe might board at any convent 
ſhe choſe (though he ſuppoſed ſhe would 
| - Prefer the one to which ſhe had been ſo 
long accuſtomed, from her attachment to 
the worthy ſiſterhood). In conformity to 
this reſolution ſhe informed the count of 
her intentions, which ſhe obſerved covered 
him with ſurpriſe and confuſion, and he at 
| | firſt 
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firſt made no oppoſition to her wiſhes 


but, when ſomewhat recovered from his 
agitation, he endeavoured by the moſt 
plauſible pretences to divert her from her 
purpoſe, and ſhe plainly perceived that 


he appeared diſcontented and offended at 
her remaining inflexible to all his argu- 


ments and intreaties. Regardleſs, how- 
ever, of his evident uneaſineſs, Ermina 
felt long-abſent emotions of pleaſure 


_ ſpring to her heart at the proſpect of ſoon 


quitting an abode that had witneſſed the 


ſeverity of her ſorrows, yet there was one 
circumſtance that embittered her happi- 


neſs, which was the difficulties ſhe feared 
ſhe ſhould encounter in taking Adeliza 


. Ormond with her, unknown to de Val. 


cour: for, amidſt all her own heart-rend- 
ing diſtrefſes, ſhe had not forgotten the 
unhappy ſituation of that unfortunate 
lady, who ſhe had promiſed ſhould be 
her companion, and never be forſaken by 


| ker. Hitherto, to her extreme mortifica- 
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tion, the count's vigilance, ſince the death 
of Colonel Montroſe, had prevented her 
having another interview with that charm- 
ing recluſe, and it was only by a cor- 
reſpondence (facilitated by Tereſe) that 
they knew how each other was circum- 
ſtanced, and numberlefs were the plans 
ſuggeſted by the fair friends for their 
eſcape together without de Valcour's 
kndwledge. Yet nothing ſatisfactory was 
the reſult of their letters, which made 
them determine to hazard an interview, 
and hold a conſultation on the ſubject. 
They were conſcious it would be attended 
with danger, yet they hoped (as Tereſe 
was not to introduce Adeliza to the 
apartment of Miſs Montroſe till night 
had ſpread its friendly gloom to conduct 
her unſeen), that they might eſcape de- 
| _ teftion, but at all events conſidered that 
"to reſcue Miſs Ormond from her painful 
fituation Rmetung an be riſqued. 


— 
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The chapel bell had already tolled the 
midnight hour, which was beyond the 
time appointed by Adeliza for viſiting the 
chateau, and Ermina, whoſe impatience 
exceeded all bounds at her want of punc- 
tuality, ſought in vain to catch a glimpſe 
of her from the gothic caſements, which 
ſhe opened with the idea that ſhe might 
perhaps ſee her ſylph-like form gliding 
through the trees. But heavy clouds 
obſcured the pale light of the moon, pre- 
venting any object from being diſcernible, 
while the gloomy whiſtling -of the wind. 
through the ſpacious ſtaircaſe, and long 
paſſages of the. chateau, ſhut out every 
other ſound excepting the nocturnal 
ſhrieks of the owl, which added to the 
ſolemn melancholy of the ſcene. Hope- 
leſs, ſhe cloſed the caſement, and then ſat 
liſtening in breathleſs expectation to the 
ſlighteſt noiſe, till at length ſhe thinks her 
wiſhes are gratified, as approaching foot- 


ſteps reſound through the gallery. They- 
adyance 
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advance to the door, which ſhe eagerly 
flew to unfaſten, when, bitter diſappoint- 
ment ! ſhe, almoſt fainting, retreated from 
it, at beholding neither Adeliza, or her 
faithful Tereſe, but the Count de Valcour, 
on whoſe countenance, as he entered, 
ſhone rage and malignant joy. Fled were 
the hypocritical ſmiles and affected foft- 
neſs, with which it was uſually adorned ; 
and Ermina ſtood aghaſt, having ſcarcely 
power to move, ſo great was her con- 
ſternation, whilſt with ſullen ferocious 
ſternneſs he ſurveyed her. From this mo- 
mentary ſtupor ſhe was arouſed by the 
count, who, with angry glances from his 
fine black eyes, which were fixed on her 
face, thus addreſſed her: * Your coun- 
tenance tells me, madam, that you are 
furpriſed and alarmed at this intruſion, 
which you may thank your own ill con- 
duct for, as I certainly ſhould not have 
_ preſumed to break upon your retirement 


at this late Yours. were it not deſigned to 
convince 


G 8 
convince you that I am not the poor dupe 
you imagine, for I have known (here his 
voice became almoſt choaked with paſ- 
fion) and prevented your intended inter- 
view with the traiterous Adeliza. And, 
ſince you have thought proper to act ſo 
treacherouſly, I ſhall keep no farther terms 
with you, and the reſpect you in future + 
receive here, muſt entirely depend on 
your own conduct. You cannot be ig- 
norant that I have long loved you. By 
that bluſh, you know it, Ermina, and 
would you but relinquiſh your fondneſs 
for Lord Henry Beauchamp, who has 
quite forgotten you, you might become 
happy yourſelf by rendering me ſo. Yet 
1 fear your curſed infatuation to him will 
make you give no credit to my informa» 
tion, that you can never be his, as he 
exiſts for another, female dearer to him 
than you have ever been. That ſmile of 
. contempt tells me you reject this truth 
with diſdain, and that it has no effect from 


your 


„ 
your weak, credulous belief in his Faith. 1 


will therefore drop this ſubje& for one 


of more conſequence. Be affured then, 
haughty lady,” continued he, elevating 
his voice, that this chateau ſhall hence- 
forth be the boundary of your liberty, un- 
leſs you releaſe yourſelf from it by giving 


mee your hand.” Here he pauſed, waiting 


Ermina's anſwer, who, overcome with 
grief and terror at his preſence and violent 


©. converſation, but feebly reproached him 


for his ill conduct, from the fear of ir- 
ritating him, and drawing upon herſelf 
inſults, as ſhe ſaw that paſſion had quite 
"maſtered his reaſon; yet, notwithſtanding | 
her alarm, ſhe aſked, though in gentleſt ac- 
cents, what was become of Adeliza. This 
queſtion appeared to throw him into an in- 


expreſſible agitation, and he almoſt imme- 


| 
| 
mediately aroſe, abruptly left her, and, | 
ſhutting the door with violence, locked It 

on the outhde. 8 | 


Ermina 
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Ermina remained ſome minutes after he 
had departed, in ſuch an agony of grief 
and diſmay, that ſhe trembled leſt-it ſhould 
affect her reaſon, and ſhe was forced to 
hold her hand to her forehead, for her 
brain ſeemed all on fire. A guſh of moſt 
welcome tears at length relieved her, and | 
ſhe caſt a melancholy glance at her trunks, 
corded in readineſs for her departure 
(which ſhe had flattered herſelf would 
take place in a few days), and the ſight of 
them brought more keenly the bitterneſs 
of diſappointment. to. her recolleQion. 
« Poor Adeliza,” ſhe exclaimed, © how 
keen muſt be your ſenſations of miſery, 
fince mine are ſo ſevere | Her perturbed 
imagination would not ſuffer her to think 
of retiring to reſt, and conjured up nume- 
rous terrific phantoms, that baniſhed the 
idea of repoſe, and, though night was ſo 
far advanced, made her fearful of ventur- 
ing to taſte it. Fancy repreſented to her 
her favourite cottage at Riversdale, the 


A 
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firſt abode of her youth, where from the 
gps of her revered, beloved parent, ſhe 
imbibed leſſons of wiſdom and virtue; 
and the recollection of thoſe happy days 
brought to her remembrance an ivory caſ- 
ket which that dear father had bequeath- 


© ed to her, with a ſolemn injunction to be 


particularly careful of it, as it contained 
papers of conſequence to her. Time had 
mellowed and ſubdued the violence of her 
grief for his loſs, which ſhe now mourned 
with calmneſs and reſignation, and en- 
dured with compoſure any circumſtance | 
that revived his memory, which induced 
der, with emotions leſs poignant than 
_ thoſe ſhe had before felt, to think of ex- 
amining the contents of the caſket, with 
the hope, under her preſent wretched- 
nefs, of finding fomething that would ſo- 
lace Her unhappy mind. 


The firſt parcel (on 3 the caſ- 
| ket) which ſhe took out to examine, con- 
| tained 


* 
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| tained letters that had paſſed between her 
father and mother, previous to their 


union; and, on untying the ribbon that 
ſecured it, two ſmall pacquets, ſealed up 
and directed for her, fell to the ground. 
She opened them, and, to her great joy, 
found they were portraits of her parents. 


Her mother's was ſet round with pearls. 


with a ſtring of the ſame by which to ſuſ- 
pend it, and on the back was her hair 


with the initials E. B. It had been drawn + 


for her ſiſter (who returned it her on her 


marriage) when ſhe was nearly the age of 
Ermina, and ſo much like her, that it 


might have. paſſed for her picture. It had 
the ſame fine, dark eyes, the ſame tranſ- 
parent and blooming ſkin, the ſame beau- 


teous mouth, the only difference being in 
the hair, which was a dark auburn, and 


Ermina's was lighter. \She now examin- 
ed her father's portrait. He was drawn 


in regimentals, and the painter had given 


him that noble air, which diſtinguiſhed: 
| e | JOE him 
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him when living. His handſome; expreſ- 
ſive countenance, and benignant ſmile, 
was likewiſe pourtrayed; and when Er- 


mina ſurveyed theſe faithful memorials of 


her valuable parents, ſne heaved a ſigh, 
and ſhed a tear of tender regret. She 
carefully depoſited them again in the 
caſket, and proceeded to examine the re- 


mainder of the papers. After looking 


over a great number, one parcel caught 
her eye, ſealed up and directed, To my 
dear daughter, Ermina Montroſe.“ She 
haſtily tore it open, and burſt into tears 
as ſhe read the following tender addreſs 
' writfen by her „ 


Dear object of my fondeſt ig 1 
already behold the tear of pity and ſofteſt 
feeling, that will bedew your cheek, as 
you read the faithful and unfortunate hiſ- - | 
tory of thoſe who gave you being. I have 
hitherto ſpared myſelf a view of your ſor- 
ro, which would willingly have done 


* 165 


for ever, were it not neceſſary, that, when | 
death ſhall have arreſted from me the 
power of watching over your tender 
youth, you ſhould be acquainted to whom 
you are related on your mother's ſide, - 
which till now I have concealed from you. 
Perhaps, if ever by chance they may 
meet with you, they will ſoften their ob- 
durate hearts towards an unhappy or- 
phan,-and relent in favour of the child of 
a man, to whom their hatred. ought to be 
F r when he repoſesin the filent 
grave.” 


-_ 


So 1 0 was Ermina affected by this 
addreſs, which brought to her memory all 
the proofs of parental love ſhe had re- 
ceived from her dear father, that her eyes 
became dimmed with tears, and ſhe found 
it impoſſible to read any more. But, re- 
covering herſelf after ſome time, ſhe again 

reſumed the narrative, and then diſcover- 
ed (of which ſhe was before ignorant) that 

. her 


— 
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her mother . was the eldeſt daughter of 
Lord Belvidere, and that himſelf, as well 
as his daughter, Miſs Lucia Belvidere, 
now Marchionefs of Argyle, had treated 
her with the moſt unremitting cruelty for 
having united herſelf to Colonel Mon- 
troſe. Lord Belvidere had one ſon, but 
he was very young when his eldeſt ſiſter 
married; and, as her name was never 
mentioned in the family, by his Lordſhip's 

deſire, he ſcarcely knew that ſuch a per- 
fon exiſted. This narrative contained a 
long account of the different ſtratagems 
invented by Lord Belvidere, to blaſt the 
Teputation, and ruin the fortune, of his 
ſon-in-law, which diſturbed the happineſs 
and affected the health of Mrs. Montroſe, 
who conſidered herſelf as the ſource of 

his ill-treatment, and it was only, when 1 


. retired from the world to their cottage at 


| Riverſdale, that this charming pair knew 
any permanent felicity, 


Ermina 


la 
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Ermina continued engaged with this 
mournful hiſtory of her parents for ſeveral 
hours ; and, when ſhe had finiſhed it, re- 
placed it in the caſket. Morning ſhe 


perceived now began to dawn, and feel- 


ing herſelf diveſted of her former terrors, 
and exhauſted with grief, watching, and 


want of ſleep, ſhe threw herſelf on the 


bed, without undreſſing, where ſhe quick- 
ly ſunk into repoſe. Frightful dreams fre- 
quently, however, diſturbed her, and made 


her often ſlart with horror; but theſe reſt- 


leſs ſlumbers continued notwithſtanding 


till the cloſe of day, when the awoke, 
ſomewhat calmer, but faint and languid. 
She was attended when ſhe awoke by 
Madame Meunier, the count's houſe- 
keeper, who was quite in his confidence, 
and having perſuaded Miſs Montroſe to. 


take ſome ſlight refreſhment, left her again 
to ber own reflections. De Valcour had 


ſent this confidential attendant ſeveral 


times to inquire after Ermina's health, 
| | and, 
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and, as ſhe brought conſtant intelligence | 
of her being aſleep, he commanded that 
* the ſhould on no account be diſturbed. 
He had repented of his violence the pre- 
ceding night, and judging likewiſe that 
his preſence, till ſhe was more accuſtom- 
ed to the idea of being in his power, 
might agitate her too much, he reſolved 
to gain command enough over himſelf to 
refrain from ſeeing her for ſome days. 
The miſplaced indulgence he had met 
with in his youth, added to the natural 

vehemence of his paſſions, and being his 
con maſter at an early period of life, 
made him continually ſacrifice every vir- 
tuous ſentiment to gratify his inclinations ; 
but where they did not interfere, he was 
generous, feeling, courageous, and hu- 
mane. Nor did he in reality think of 
_ forcing Ermina to be his wife, as he was 
not yet depraved enough to uſe ſuch 
violent meaſures, but hoped to gain her 
with her own conſent, by retaining her in 
5 the 


r 


| the chateau, and prevailing on her to be- 
, lieve that Lord Henry no longer loved 
her, which he flattered himſelf he ſhould 


eaſily effect, from the little knowledge ſhe 


had of life. 
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6 1 Poor artleſs maid, to ftain thy ſpotleſs name, 
Expence, and toil, and art, united, ſtrore 


J 0o lure a breaſt that felt the pureſt flame, 


KZguſtained by virtue, but betray'd by love.” 
| $HENSTONR, 


* 
— . 


A WEEK had paſſed fince Ermina's 
_ confinement, and feeling herſelf ſeized 
one evening with a violent pain and gid- 
dineſs in her head, ſhe was ſo much alarm- 
eg, that ſhe wrote to de Valcour, intreat- 
ing permiſſion from him to walk out, pro- 
miſing, if he ſuffered her to have this in- 

| _dulgence, that ſhe would make no at- 

_ tempt to eſcape, and was only induced to 
make the requeſt from a conviAion, that 


if ſhe did not Kier t the benefit of exer- 
elle 
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ciſe and walking in the freſh air, her health 
myſt inevitably-be endangered, as ſhe had 
always been accuſtomed to it. This re- 


' queſt the count eaſily complied with, 
from his knowledge of her ſtrict ideas of 


rectitude and honour, which never per- 
mitted her to deviate from her word; 

and, to ſhew the high opinion he had of + 
her, he ordered her attendant to follow at 


a great diſtance, that ſhe might be under "3s ; i 
leſs reſtraint than if he kept near her. 


She ſoon found herſelf much recovered by 


the air, and her ſpirits more enlivened 


than they had been ſince her misfortunes, 
though ſtill exceedingly depreſſed, and ſhe 
proceeded through the moſt woody part 


of the grounds, where the gloom, diffuſ- 


ed by the ſhadowing trees, was congenial 
with the ſad feelings of her ſoul. The 
thought, that ſhe might, perhaps, never 
more behold her eſtimable and beloved 
Lord Henry, increaſed her woe, and ſhe _ 
indulged it by reading, with a luxury f 

. 1 | forrow, 


— 
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a) forrow, the ſubſequent lines, which were 
the laſt he had written to * | | 


PRES. ERMINA, WL 
Should Virtue from the ſky deſcend, 
And hither deign her courſe to bel.. 
Bedeck'd with native charms; i 
| All would, 'tis ſaid, with rapture glow, 
Each baſe-born earthly joy forego, 
And fly dans eee 


7 | But ah? Ces amidſt the God 
SBue fits, and ſways their bleſt abodes, 
Great Jove eben owns her reign; | 
When firſt approached this iron age, 
| She fled to ſhun its guilty ge” 
Ne er to return a 


* 


20 Who walls hee 9 emblem irnce, 
See lovely Ella's matchleſs grace, 
| | Her ſweet, contented ſmile ; 
1 . Her roſy bloom, her artleſs eyes, 
| Her mien arrayed in modeſt guiſe, 
Her heart, unknown in guile. 


As Ermina advanced, ſhe obſerved to 
her left hand a very narrow path which 
Ln 225 had 
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had never attracted her notice before, and 
which ſhe entered, impelled by curioſity. 
Penſively walking along, abſorbed in re- 
flections on paſt miſery, and the melan- 

choly proſpect ſhe at preſent had before 
her of future woe, when ſuddenly ſhe ap- 
| proached cloſe to the mouth of a cavern, 
ſo well concealed by trees, that it was by 
accident only ſhe diſcovered it, having 
never heard the count mention that ſuch 
a place was near the chateau de Valcour. 
An inclination to ſurvey it induced Er- 
mina to enter, though the gloom diffuſed. 

by the over-hanging ſhrubs, which greatly 


obſcured, and almoſt obſtrutted the en- 


trance, would have had ſomething awful 
and terrific to her at any other time; but 
now the unhappineſs of her mind-inſpired 
her with leſs fear than otherwiſe ſhe 
would have felt, as her extreme wretch- 
edneſs cauſed even life to be indifferent 
to her. To her right, as ſhe entered, 
| flowed a rivulet, whoſe murmuring was 
| 13 the 


6 in 
mme only ſound that broke on her ear, 
through the ſtillneſs that prevailed around, 
and ſhe proceeded till ſhe reached a very 
broad part of the cave, when ſhe turned 
down a ſmall paſſage to her left hand. 
She now. hefitated whether ſhe ſhould 
walk farther or not, as ſhe perceived the 
glimmer of a light reflected againſt the 
| rough and recky ſides of the cavern, 
when, after a momentary pauſe, ſhe crept 
ſoftly forwards, till ſhe came to a ſmall 
apartment at the end of this narrow paſ- 
age ſcooped out of the ſolid-rock. The 
dor was a jar, and difcloſed to her view 
Father Anſelmo and another monk ſeated - 
a a table in earneſt converſation. 


A braſs lamp, which hung from the 
vaulted cieling, diſcovered his fallow 
countenance, that had a ferocious air, 


- fuch as ſhe had never before obſerved, 
| + whilſt his cunning grey eyes rolled wildly, 


darting the moſt malignant glances, that 
5 were 
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were. produced apparently by the ſubject 

on which he was wonverſing with ſo much, 
intereſt and animation, that neither him 
ſelf or the other monk, whoſe back was: 
turned to Ermina, and attentively liſten - 
ing to Anſelmo, heeded the ſound of ap- 
proaching faotſteps, although, indeed, 
they were ſo. gentle as ſhe drew nearer, 
that unleſs they had been on the watch, it 
was difficult to diſtinguiſh- their ſound. 
Secure then, ſhe perceived, from detec - 
tion, as:ſhe had ventured: ſo far, and was: 
afraid to retreat again, ſhe placed her- 
ſelf behind the projecting point of a rock 
near the door, through a chaſm of which, 
ſhe could obſerve the monks, and hear 
their converſation. She blamed herſelf. 
for indulging. a reprehenſible curioſity, 


but could not reſiſt a wiſh to know the 


free and undiſguiſed ſentiments of Anſel- 
mo, who, ſince her father's death, had 
treated her with an haughtineſs border- 
ing on inſult, and ſhe could not avoid be- 


14 | ing 
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ing uncharitable enough to think him a 


bad character, not only from his unfeeling 


conduct to her whilſt under the preſſure 
of diſtreſs, but becauſe ſhe was certain de 
Valcour took his advice on moſt occaſions, 


and had even endeavoured to make her 


think well of him ; in which, however, as 
he found it impoſſible to ſucceed, ſhe 
doubted not but Anſelmo had learnt from 
the count how deep-rooted her prejudices 
were againſt him, and conjectured this to 

be the reaſon why ſhe received ſuch un- 

feeling treatment from the haughty monk. 

After ſomething that Anſelmo had faid, 
the other monk replied in an agitated 
voice, Hold, 'tis cowardly to aſſaſſinate 


à woman, poiſon would be better.” © No,” 


_ rejoined Anſelmo, © ſhe may then by ſome 
means eſcape, and ſuſpicion be infuſed 
into her boſom. She ſhall no longer ſtand 
between me and my intereſt ; for, were 
\ the diſpoſed of, 1 could do whatever I 


5 1 88 with de Valcour, and his fortune. 
| Call 
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Call it not murder.“ Here is faiſed his 
voice, his countenance aſſuming a more 
diabolical expreſſion, which ſhe plainly - 
perceived, as the cowl he wore concealed 
but half his face. Is it not a religious 
act to ſtab an heretic, who, wedded to 
the count, will raiſe. a brood of others? 
Here, mark me ! take this dagger, ſteal 

to her chamber in the dead of night, and | 
point it to her breaſt: for I've decreed 
it ; ere three days more ſhall paſs, ſhe 
dies: France ſhall not another week con- 
tain alive the hated offspring of Colonel 
Montroſe.” At theſe terrific words, Er- 
mina trembled ſo exceſſively, that ſhe had 
ſcarcely ſtrength to creep from her con- 
cealment ; but the fear, perhaps, of in- 
ſtant death, ſhould ſhe be diſcovered, as 
the place was favourable for aſſaſſination, | 
. gave her renewed ſtrength and courage; 
and, as they continued eagerly converſ- 

ing, Anſelmo's confederate ſtipulating the 


reward he was to have for murdering her, 
is we 


„ 
me ſeized the favourable moment, and, 
cautiouſly and quietly retreating, ſhe 
eſcaped without diſcovery from the ca- 
vern, whence ſhe had no ſooner iſſued, 
than ſhe flew like lightning up the narrow 
path, and regained the other ſhe had left. 
She ſaw the ſervant at a little diſtance; 

and, endeavouring to conceal her agita- 
tion, told him ſhe was fatigued with her 
walk, and deſired” to return to the cha- 

+ teau. When ſhe reached her own room, 
he reflected with horror on the view ſhe 
| had before her of a violent death, till, af- 
ter much conſideration, ſhe reſolved to tell 
the coutit what ſhe had fortunately heard, 

as ſhe knew he loved her too well to wiſh 
her murdered. | She, therefore, ſent to re- 
queſt to ſpeak with him immediately; and 

the anſwer ſhe received was, that the 
Count de Valcour could not ſee her till 

the next day at noon, and hoped then to 

find her in a humour to comply with a re- 
queſt he had to make. With this meſſage 
the 


ing he might not believe her, and think 


(whom ſhe diſliked) in his opinion. But 


next morning, when Madame Meunier 


| purpoſe to prevent her eſcaping, ſhould 


Fe: 
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ſhe was obliged to reſt ſatisfied, hack 


ſhe trembled at the idea of imparting what 


ſhe had heard to him, as the longer it was 
delayed the more alarmed ſhe felt, fear- 


it a ſcheme of her's to lower Anſelmo 


at all events ſhe endeavoured to reconcile 
her mind to her ſituation, and, if ſhe muſt 
loſe her life, be reſigned to her fate. The 


attended her at breakfaſt, ſhe felt very 
unwell from the terror that had influenced 
her the laſt evening, and, finding it im= 
poſſible to partake of any thing placed 
before her, requeſted” permiſſion of the 
houſekeeper that ſhe might walk in the 
gallery which led from her apartment to 
the grand ſtaircaſe. This favour, after a 
little heſitation, was complied with ; but 
Ermina obſerved that Madame Meunier 
remained at the end of the gallery, on 


© I | ſhe 


1-0, 
ſhe make any attempt of that deſcription. 
In mournful ſilence our heroine paced 
the gallery, liſtening to the melancholy 
whiſtling of the wind through the branches 
of the trees: for the day was cheerleſs 
and gloomy as her fortune. Her ſorrow- 
ful fancy reverted to the memory of her 
beloved father, now. mouldering in the 
earth, and drops of affliction trembled on 
her cheeks, whilſt ſobs of tender remem- 
brance burſt from her throbbing boſom, 
as her eye glanced from the caſements to- 
wards the ſpot that contained his turf- 
covered grave, which ſhe wiſhed to be- 
dew with the melting tears of affection. 
Ardently did ſhe ſigh for the preſence of 
her valuable Madelaine and Lord Henry, 
for ſhe was aſſured in her own mind that 
de Valcour had intercepted her letters to 
them, which had been the occaſion of their 
© filence; and this opinion made her moſt 
Miſerable from the dread of forfeiting their 


_ eſteem, by her apparent neglect, as ſhe 
Pu. 2 


6 
judged it impoſſible for them to conjecture 
the real cauſe. “ Alas! my beloved fa- 
ther,“ ſhe involuntarily exclaimed, © ho- 
truly did you depict this treacherous 
world, pointing out the thorns lurking 
_ conſtantly beneath the roſes ſtrewed in the 
path of life. Ah! would you were but 
here to conſole me under this cold preſſure 
of ſorrow, ſo ſeverely do I feel the loſs of 
your tenderneſs th | 


Theſe fad reflections were interrupted. 
by a a ſudden buſtle and loud noiſe of ſe- 


veral voices, and ſhutting and opening of 


doors with violence, which diſturbed the 
quietude, that, till then, reigned through- 
out the chateau. Surpriſed, ſhe ran to the 
gothic caſement, whence ſhe beheld a 
poſt- chaiſe and four, and from the appear- 
ance of the horſes it muſt have been driven 
with great rapidity, as they were quite in 
a foam. Ermina's curioſity was excited 


by ſo unuſual an appearance, the count 
| having 
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having received no viſitors fince his in- 


. tention of detaining her in his power, 


which ſhe was well acquainted with, as he 
had himſelf informed her of it, to preclude 
all hope from her breaſt of eſcaping by in- 
forming any one of her ſituation. - She put 
ſeveral queſtions to Madame Meunier, 
who ſeemed as curious as herſelf, and im- 
patient to deſert her poſt. After remain- 
ing an hour longer in the gallery, Ermina 
returned again to her own room, evidently 
to the great joy of the houſe keeper ; who, 
in her extreme eagerneſs' to know what 
had occurred, forgot to uſe the pre- 
caution of locking her fair charge in her 
apartment. Ermina could not help ſmiling 
at her eager curiolity, which had made 
her guilty of an imprudence that would 
loſe her the count's confidence if he knew 
of it, though ſhe would not attempt to 
. eſcape, convinced ſhe muſt be ſeen and 
retaken as it was open day, and a number 
of oops _—_— in the grounds, and 
different 
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different parts of the chateau; and the 

feared likewiſe that ſhe ſhould receive 
more cruel treatment if diſcovered in the 
act of flying from it. She calmly, there- 


fore, ſat down to write the detail of her 


\ 


misfortunes to Siſter Madelaine, intending 


always to carry it about her, that it might 
be ready in caſe an opportunity ſhould 
occur to convey it to St. Catherine's, un- 
known to her perſecutor. 


When ſhe had finiſhed, ſhe placed the 
writing in her boſom ; and ſat, muſing, in 
a dejected poſture, on the ſeverity of her 
lot. But from this reverſe ſhe was ſoon 
awakened by ſhrieks of horror and anguiſh, 


— 


that awfully rent the air as they re- echoed 


through the ſpacious chateau. She liſtened 
for ſome time to theſe mournful ſounds in 


conſternation and aſtoniſhment, till they 


ſeemed to approach nearer, and threw her 


into the utmoſt terror for herſelf; as 


ſhe fancied ſhe ſaw the dagger of An- 
ſelmo 
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ſelmo already pointed at her breaſt, and 
ruſhed towards the door, feeling an in 

voluntary inclination to endeavour to eſ- 
cape from the ſcene of horror that awaited 
her. But, weakened by affliction, trem- 
bling, and nearly petrified with the moſt 
dreadful apprehenſions, ſhe felt herſelf 
faint. and void of ſtrength or courage to 
fly from the dangers that apparently en- 
compaſſed her; and, almoſt inſenſible, ſhe 
fupported her fainting frame againſt the 


_. wainſcot. She was recovering reſolution 


to quit her apartment, when the door ſud- 
denly burſting open, convulſed in an agony 
of fear and pity, ſhe ſhrieked and ſtarted 

back at beholding the Count de Valcour 
» ſtagger in, pale, feeble, and disfigured 
with blood, whilſt over his once elegant 
and handſome form, death was inexorably 


HE making the moſt crue] and rapid devaſta- 


tion. He had only remaining ſtrength to 
approach her with uncertain ſteps, and 
ſinking at her feet, raiſed his fine eyes to- 


618550 
wards her, as if to implore her pardon; 
and, alas ! the luſtre that uſed to ſhine in 
them, had now given place to a dejected 
expreſſion of pain and repentance. Slowly 
and convullively, he then articulated the 
word—* Forgive! —gave a piercing | 
groan, and fell lifeleſs before her. Stun- 
ned with exceſs of ſorrow, and poignant” 
_ anguiſh at this melancholy ſpectacle, ex- 
bauſted, terrified, nature could no more 
ſupport itſelf, and ſhe ſunk inanimate 


beſide him. h © 75 


From this ſtate of inſenſibility ſhe was 
awakened by the loud and agonizing. 
ſhrieks of Adeliza, who entered ſoon after 
this ſcene, of horror, in which the count 
had breathed his laſt, and deprived Er- 
mina of her ſenſes. Ah, what a diſtract- 
ing ſight for one who loved ſo well, fo 
true, as this unfortunate girl! No tears 
fell from her eyes, no fighs heaved her 
wretched boſom, but hollow groans burſt 
55 | from 
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from her as reaſon fled its throne at be- 
holding the man ſhe loved a breathleſs 
corpſe. Her's was no ſelfiſh paſſion, for 


ſhe had ſacrificed friends, honour, and 
even happineſs, for his ſake, as ſhe had 
too much innate virtue to endure a life of 


guilt. To render her misfortunes ſtill more 
bitter, if that were poſſible, it was to his 
crimes he had fallen a victim, and the pu- 
niſhment was inflicted, Ah! dreadful to 
relate, by the hand of her brother, who, 
after an unavailing ſearch for ſome time, 
had at length too fatally diſcovered the 
ſeducer of his ſiſter, and haſtened to be 

revenged, reſolving, by an endeavour to 

deprive him of life, to blot out the diſ- 
grace his family had ſuſtained. They met, 

_ fought, and, after mortally wounding the 
count, Edward Ormond fled, and de Val- 
cour forbade any of his ſervants to purſue 
him, wiſhing to atone in his laſt moments 
by this act of generous forgiveneſs for the 
; wrongs he had done Adeliza ; but his in- 


jurious , 
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jurious treatment of Ermina ſtill more 
agonized. his mind, and, having been ſup» 
ported to her chamber, as he was anxious 


to convince her he repented of his guilty _ 


errors, he then expired at her feet, im- 
ploring her pardon in the manrier that has 
been deſcribed, | 


Ermina, when reſtored to reaſon and re- 
collection, centered all her thoughts in re- 
covering Adeliza, whoſe ſituation ſhe con- 
ſidered as much more pitiable than her 
own, but of little avail were her cares and. 
ſoothing aſſiduity, madneſs had already 


ſeized her brain; for cruelly as. ſhe had --- 


been treated, ſhe loved de Valcour too 
well to ſupport the idea of his untimely | 
end, and that ſhe was the occaſion, 
though unwillingly, of her brother's hav- 
ing deprived him of life. The tender at- 
tentions of the feeling Miſs Montroſe were 
| ineffetual to ſnatch the lovely mourner 
| from 


ee ) 


6 r the ſame tomb en- 


| ..: Cloſed the aſhes of Adeliza and Eugene, 


Unfortunate and lamented pair!“ fighed 


Ermina, as with weeping eyes ſhe followed 


them to their laſt ſad habitation ; ** what 
a melancholy example are ye of the pu- 
niſhment attendant on guilt, and how ſe. 
verely has the hapleſs Adeliza ſuffered for 

her imprudence in the death of her faith- 
leſs lover, the miſery of ber parents, and 
her own wretched fate! De Valcour had 
indeed triumphed for a time in the ſucceſs 


of his wicked ſchemes, but at length ſuf- 
fered the reward due to ſuch complicated 


crimes, which it was ſhocking to think ſo 


young a mind could project and execute; 


yet ſome excuſe may be made for him, as 
to Anſelmo's pernicious inſtruction and 


advice may be attributed the origin of his 


faults: for that vicious monk, to forward 
his own intereſt, and render himſelf neceſ- 
_ fary to the count, flattered and inflamed 


kis 
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his paſſions, promoting likewiſe the moſt 
diabolical plans to place him more in his 
power. He had left the chateau im- 


mediately on de Valcour's deceaſe, and 


Ermina had no longer any apprehenſions 
from him, as ſhe was not now a bar to the 
poſſeſſion of the count's fortune, which he 
was, however, effectually excluded from, 
as the latter had made no will in his fa- 
vour. Abandoned as was Anſelmo's mind, 
and as great his diſlike to Miſs Montroſe, 


he would not, without a proſpect of emo- 
lument to gratify his revenge (as he was 


ignorant. that ſhe knew his dreadful inten- 
tion to murder her), riſque the endanger» - 
ing of his own life, which he muſt in- 
evitably, in caſe of a diſcovery, be de- 
prived of as a puniſhment for his atrocious 


crime. 


Impatient to quit a place that had 
produced her ſo much miſery, Ermina, 


- though - 
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though ſcarcely able, from the repeated 
ſhocks. her conſtitution had received, to 
undertake a journey. to St. Catherine's, 
+ reſolved to endure any thing, however 
Painful and diſagreeable, rather than re- 
main a moment longer than ſhe could 
avoid within the chateau's hated walls, 
where every objeCt ſerved to remind her of 
her beloved father, and the ſcenes of hor- 
| Tor ſhe had witneſſed. Tereſe, who had 
been in confinement as well as her miſ- 
treſs, and reſtored to liberty by the count's 
deatb, was almoſt frantic with joy at be- 
| bolding her dear lady again; and it was a 
real conſolation to Ermina, that ſhe ſhould 
have this faithful girl to accompany and 
attend her on her journey. Having made 
the neceſſary arrangements for their de- 
parture, Mifs Montroſe and her affec- 
tionate attendant bade for ever adieu to 
the chateau de Valcour, which they had 


entered with ſenſations very different from 
thoſe 
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thoſe with which they now left it. A 


thouſand heart-wounding recollections 


ſuffuſed Ermina's eyes in tears as they 
caught a laſt glance of the dark turrets of 
the chateau; and ſhe ſobbed almoſt to 


agony, when, weeping, ſhe viewed at a 


diſtance that hallowed ſpot that enſhrined 


the aſhes of her father, and with the hu- 


mid ſwell of diſappointed affection, ſhe la- 


mented with renewed grief the early, for- 


rows and diſappointments. of her life. 


/ 
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oO! thou haſt from thy boſom caſt away 
2 75 The 1 one that ever nature form'd ! 
| DODSLETY, 


45 Gl oO MY and ſlowly walled the time 
till Ermina arrived at her beloved con- 


4 vent, and was folded to the boſom of her 


affectionate friend Madelaine, and ſhe felt 


comparatively happy,-when ſurrounded by 


beings who loved and admired her ſtill 


more for the ſufferings ſhe had undergone. 
They uſed every endeavour to conſole and 


ſooth her mind, and, by degrees, the balm 


of ſympathetic pity which they poured 
into her lacerated breaſt, healed its poig- 


nant anguiſh, though ſhe continued for a 


Jong time too unhappy, from the memory 


of her deep misfortunes, to take pleaſure 


in 
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ſhe had formerly ſo much enjoyed ; but 
the good nuns were charmed, if they ſaw 
but a ſmall portion of her former cheer- 
fulneſs return, and increaſed their efforts 
to render her happy. 


Amongſt the new boarders who had 
taken up their reſidence at St. Catherine's 


ſince Ermina's abſence from it, was a lady | 
to whom ſhe became attached from the 
firſt moment ſhe was introduced to her. 
Lady - Julia Vernon (for thus this lady 
was named) had juſt entered her four- and- 


twentieth year, and would have formed a 
complete model for an Hebe. She was a 
widow, and having tenderly loved her 
huſband, wiſhed to paſs the days of her 
widowhood in retirement. For this pur- 
poſe ſhe fixed on the ſolitary monaſtery of 
St. Catherine for her reſidence. Ermina 
was ſtruck with her appearance the firſt 
time ſhe ſaw her. Her features were not 


VOL, Is * * regularly 


* 


in thoſe pure and innocent purſuits which 


ha ( 194 5 * ; 
regularly bombs 3 but the animated ex- 
preſſion of her countenance compenſated 
for this fault, and the alluring ſweetneſs of 
her ſmiles, with the melting luſtre of her 
beautiful blue eyes, no heart could with- 
ſtand. Added to theſe _ charms, with 
which nature ſeemed to have luxuriantly 
_=- adorned her, ſhe poſſeſſed the. fineſt com- 
plexton imaginable, a figure formed with 
the moſt perfect ſymmetry, and remark- 
- ably tall; and at the firſt glance of this 
bewitching woman, ſentiments of love and 
C i © dmiration pervaded every boſom. Er- 
mina thought her worthy of being em— 
prefs of the world, inſtead of being millzeh 
butof a very moderate fortune, as few ſuch 
faſcinating females exiſt. Lady Julia ſoon I] _ 
gained the entire confidence of Miſs Mon- 
troſe, whom ſhe eaſily perſuaded to be her 
companion on her return to England. The 
latter had conſented without reluctance to 
this plan, as ſhe had received no intelli- 


gence of Lord * notw ithſtanding ſhe 
had 
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Valcour's death; and, finding it difficult 


ſhe would then, ſhe hoped, learn the real 


; pained her the more forcibly, as, fince 

f the death of her father, her wounded mind 

. reſted for comfort in the conſolatory idea 
of his affection, the knowledge of its hav- 

K ing ſmoothed the dying moments of her 

: beloved parent. She had likewiſe an- 

| other motive, which was to viſit the cot- 

15 tage at Riverſdale, and paſs ſome time in 

c the ſociety, of Mr. and Mrs. Heywood, 

n and their amiable Merelina, as ſhe re- 

8 membered the whole family with regard. 

_ The cottage which her father had pur- 


chaſed now belonged to her, and ſhe re- 
ſolved never to diſpoſe of it. In thinking 


licity, and in planning future plans of hap- 


K 2 period 


had, written repeatedly to him fince de 


to define the cauſe of his ſilence, hence 
ſprung her eagerneſs to viſit England, as 


occaſion of this apparent neglect, which 
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with tender regret of former ſcenes of fe- 


pineſs, Ermina paſſed many hours till the 
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85 for her return to England. She had ſur- 
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period arrived, which Lady Julia had fixed 


- mounted her grief for the loſs of her huſ. 
band Sir Edmund Vernon, and was im- 
patient to leave France, as melancholy 
had fled, and her native vivacity become 


as exuberant as ever; for, in fact, all thoſe” 


who were acquainted with her character, 
had been aſtoniſhed that ſhe RETAINS fo 
mag in der ſorrow. 


Again Ermina bade adieu to the amiable 
inhabitants of St. Catherine, though with 

leſs painful regret than ſhe had ever 
| done before, as hopes of future happineſs 
brightened the ſcene. With reciprocal 
vows of unceaſing friendſhip, her friends 
and herſelf parted; but a ſadneſs overcame 
her, and tears rolled down her cheeks, 
notwithſtanding all her flattering viſions 


of felicity, as ſhe waved her hand to them 


for the laſt time, and caught a farewel 
grance of Madelaine's venerable form. 


f C mw 
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Lady Julia's ſenſations were. not at all 


in uniſon with hers, as her heart dilated 
with tranſport at the charming idea of 
again mixing in the gay world, and being 


freed from the baniſhment ſhe had volun- 


tarily impoſed on. herſelf. In the circles of 
faſhion ſhe was formed to ſhine, and, 
conſcious of this, and of her beauty and 
faſcinating powers, ſhe poſſeſſed no ſmall 
ſhare of vanity, though frequently_morti- 
fied at not receiving ſufficient adulation, 


and perceiving that many women, not half 
fo handſome. as herſelf, were more ad- 


mired, becauſe, they had. larger fortunes, 


and conſequently made a more brilliant . 
figure. | 


Ermina ſoon diſcovered another trait in 
her character, which, at St. Catherine's, 


could not be developed, as in that ſolitude 


there was no field for the indulgence of 


it. This was an extreme love of ſatire; 


and, to gratify this propenſity, the moſt 
K 3 unjuſtifiable 
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unjuſtifable and ſevere remarks would 
' eſcape her lips, which frequently ſhocked 
_ Ermina, and convinced her, that this ta- 
lent, even when accompanied by the moiſt 
| ſhining wit, is generally dangerous to its 
poſſeſſors, tempting them often to indulge 
in the moſt illiberal obſervations for the 
fake of a brilliant ſally, which renders 
them unamiable, .and continually creates 
enemies. | 


When Ermina landed in England, emo- 
tions of ſorrow. agitated her breaſt : for 
memory brought the heart-piercing recol- 
lection, that, when before in her native 
country, ſhe was then bleſſed with the ſo- 
Ciety of her beloved father, and devoid of 
a ſingle regret. At preſent, alas! what a 
mournful reverſe ! ſhe had loſt that valued 
father, was overwhelmed with the re- 
membrance of her misfortunes, abſent 
from her dear friends in France, and not a 
fingle being attached to her by the ties of 
; 1 con- 
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conſanguinity that would take notice of 
her, were ſhe to apply to them. Many of 
her mother's relations were indeed alive, 


dut ſhe knew, as the offspring of Colonel 


Montroſe, ſhe ſhould meet with diſdain 
and contempt from thoſe, from whom ſhe 


. ought to expect affection and commiſera- 


tion. Lady Julia continued friendly and 
affectionate; but Lady Julia in a convent, 
and Lady Julia in the faſhionable world, 
were two very different beings; for ſhe 


entered with avidity into all the diſſipa- 
tions and amuſements that London offer- 


ed, obliging Ermina, though unwillingly, to 
partake of them, who would have preferred 
retiring into Weſtmoreland to the gaieties 

of town, having received a moſt friendly 
letter from Mrs. Heywood, lamenting the 
loſs ſhe had ſuſtained, and expreſſing an 
ardent wiſh to fee her. But to quit Lady 


Julia ſo ſoon, after the attention ſhe had 


received, ſhe conſidered as ungrateful ; and 
ſhe knew likewiſe, that as her ladyſhip was 
„ very 
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very capricious, it was extremely probable 
\ ſhe would grow tired of her, and, by mak- 
ing no objection to herdeparture, reconcile 
her inclination to her duty; for ſhe con- 
_ ſidered ingratitude to any one who had 
treated her with kindnets, with the utmoſt 


abhorrence. 


This idea reconciled her to remaining | 


in London, where the round of pleaſure 
ſhe was engaged in ill accorded with the 
depreſſion of her ſpirits, occaſioned by the 
neglect of Lord Henry, to whom {he had 
written immediately after her arrival, in- 
forming him where ſhe was, and deſiring 
to ſee him. Of this letter he had taken no 
notice, though ſhe heard he was in town, 
and his father ſtill alive, as they were 


both frequently mentioned in the parties - 


amongſt which ſhe mixed; and ſhe knew 
there could be no miſtake, as ſhe had ſent 


do his lodgings in Brook-ſtreet, where he 


Tor: deſired his letters to. be directed. 
Againſt 
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Againſt this ſevere mortification, to which 
ſhe imagined his inconſtancy had ſubjected, 
her, ſhe endeavoured to ſtruggle, but her 
ſpirits, in ſpite of all her efforts, began 
viſibly to decline, and though ſometimes 
ſupported by wounded: pride, yet there 


were moments of reflection, in which the 
ſorrow ſhe ſtrove to conquer, was ſcarce 


| ſupportable, and her heart bowed:down 
with the preſſure of grief. She had fondly 
flattered herfelf, that, in Lord Henry 
Beauchamp, ſhe ſhould find protection 
and conſolation, and that he would ſupply 
the place of the father and friend ſhe had 
loſt; and, bitterly lamenting her diſappoint- 


ment, ſhe wept, and ſighed from the me- 


lancholy apprehenſion that the ſame af- 
fictions that had purſued her unfortunate 
parent, appeared to be unhappily denen 
for her. 


Lady Julia often rallied Ermina for her 


n of ſpirits, which ſhe could ill 
. conceal 
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conceal from her penetrating eye; and, 


one day, when ſhe obſerved her more 


melancholy than uſual, inſiſted that ſhe 
, Mould accompany her in the evening to 
Ranelagh. From this propoſal ſhe would 


willingly have eſcaped, as from many 


others of a fimilar nature, which were 
© continually made to her, but Lady Julia 


was all ſweetneſs and faſcination, and ſhe 
found it difficult to refuſe her any thing 
when in this agreeable humour. The 


pParty that was to accompany them was 


very large, and moſt of them met early at 
Lady Julia's. Ermina was dreſſed with 
Her uſual elegance and fimplicity, in a 


- Night mourning. . Her beautiful light au- 
burn hair was ornamented with jet beads; 


the had on a train petticoat of white crape, 


with the body and ſlee ves of white ſatin, 


and a narrow black velvet girdle faſtened 


with a jet buckle, encompaſſed her waiſt. 


A row of beads, ſimilar to thoſe that con- 
fined her Iuxuriant treſſes, except in ſize, 
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as they were ſmaller, was ſuſpended with 


an elegant pearl croſs round her ivory 
neck. The fineſt point lace fell round her 
boſom, and the edges of her ſleeves and 
petticoat were vandyked with black vel- 
vet. She looked uncommonly lovely, as 
her countenance had recovered that ani- 
mated expreſſion, which was its principal 
beauty, her mind having ſuffered a mo- 
mentary oblivion of its ſorrows, amuſed by 
the diverſity of the preſent company, ſome 
of them charming from their elegant and 
pleaſing manners, and others diverting 


from their eccentricities. 


Mr. Devereux, a fine ſpirited young 
man of three-and-twenty, and famous for 
his vivacity, good humour, and inceſſantly 
laughing at no one knew what, introduced 
Sir Nicholas Dominick, . a baronet, about 
the ſame age as himſelf, He was tall, 
lender, and ere& as an Indian cane, but 
not ſo * for he appeared to be one 

x 6 of 
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Dof thoſe beings who are impenetrable to 
every thing. He ſpoke little and ſlowly, 

and with as much caution as if he feared 


his words were about to be conſtrued into 


ſomething treaſonable ; yet was he a great 
obſerver of the converſation that paſſed 
around him, and might very well have 


been ſuppoſed the god of ſilence. Not 


even the good- humoured mirth and vo- 
Juble nothings of Devereux, could make 
Him unbend from the chilling reſerve in 
which nature appeared to have enveloped 
him. He was equally blind to the ad- 


vances of Miſs Bell Grumpus to draw him 


into an argument, of which ſhe was 
diſtractedly fond, and always aimed to 


accompliſh with every ſtranger who had £ 
the misfortune of being introduced to her. 


This eccentricity, ſo peculiar to this lady, 
with many other oddities, was a fund of 
diverſion, till the novelty wore off, and ſhe 
then appeared tireſome and impertinent. 
But ſhe found Sir Nicholas inflexible to 

her 
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her moſt pointed attacks. The Honour 
able Mr. Murray, 'who was quite a cox- 
comb, and a great favourite with Bell 
Grumpus, from being almoſt as ridiculous 
and fingular as herſelf, ſtudied to divide 
his attention in an equal manner to each 
lady ; for he chatted with one, exchanged 

a ſmile with another, offered ſnuff to a 
third, and was laughed at by- every one, 
yet he retained all his ſelf importance. His 
chief foible was the rage of being faſhion- 
able, and faſhionable words, faſhionable 
airs, and faſhionable follies, he was always 
ſtudying to adopt. Ermina addreſſed ſome 
ſimple queſtion to him, but he made her 
no anſwer, being engaged in an argument 
with Bell Grumpus, inwhich he attempted 
to defend revolutionary principles: for, 
with all his fondneſs for faſhions and. 
people of rank, he affected to deſpiſe 
nobility (though of an ancient family him- 
ſelt), and was a warm advocate for equa- 
ty, as he had not any thing to loſe, 
| | being 
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| being exceedingly poor. Devereux, per- 
ceiving his inattention to Miſs "Montroſe, 
flapped him on the ſhoulder — Why, 
Murray, my boy,“ ſaid he, © what are 
you proſing about, when a fine girl is 
ſpeaking to you?” © Sir,” ſaid Murray, 
turning to him with a ſolemn air, © ſup- 
Poſe, for inſtance, I was talking to Miſtreſs 
Beaufort, I could not attend to Miſtreſs 
Aſhby, which is the preſent caſe ; for, as 
N was converſing with Miſs Bell Grum- 
pus, I could not pay attention to Miſs 
Montroſe.” Devereux left him with a 
- hoffe laugh; and an ejaculation of quiz, 
and Lady Chetwin arriving at that mo- 
ment, they immediately accompanied her , 
to Ranelagh, as ſhe was the laft of the 


1 party. 


22 The brilliant ſpeQacle which the Ro- 
tunda preſented, the elegant groups of fa- 
 thionable company, with the beauty of the 


| Women, and taſte of their dreſs, was en- 
larly 


e 
larly ſtriking to Ermina, who had ſeldom 
ſeen any thing ſo ſplendid before. Every 


umpleaſant thought fled her boſom in this = 


abode of elegant enjoyment, and, her na- 
tive galety returning, ſhe never felt more 
diſpoſed to be happy. When they had 
walked till they were tired, the gentle- 
men propoſed conducting the ladies to a 
box. Devereux was particularly atten- 
tive to Ermina, and talking ſoft nonſenſe, 
as. ſhe followed Lady Julia, who, ſeeing 
her in ſuch good ſpirits, whiſpered with 
good-natured exultation, © Am I not a 
good phyſician for the mind, as my pre- 
ſcriptions are ſo efficacious?” She ſmiled, ' 
and was going to anſwer her, when a 
gentleman, in paſſing near her, ſtepped | 
on her train, which got entangled with his 
foot. She turned haſtily round on his be- 
ginning to apologize for this accident, 

when, imagine their mutual ſurpriſe at re- 
cognizing in each other, Lord Henry Beau- 


champ and Ermina Montroſe, 
a The 


Y 
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The intended apology died r in con- 
fuſed murmurs on Lord Henry's lips, the 
| glow of ſurpriſe faded to an aſny paleneſs, 
and inſtead of returning the animated 
fmile, he received from her, with the ſame 
look of pleaſure, or accepting her prof- 
fered hand, which was extended towards 
him, he ſurveyed her with a repulſive gra- 
vity, uttered in a faultering voice, a few 
incoherent words of congratulation gn 
ſeeing her in England, coldly bowed, and 
left her. This ſtrange indifferent conduct 
involved Ermina in a ſtupor of confuſion 
and iſtoniſhment, mingled with ſenſations - 


the moſt painful, from which ſhe was, 


however, ſoon awakened by the arch and 
jocoſe remarks of Devereux, who rallied 
her unmercifully on the emotion ſhe had 
betrayed. But ſhe felt no inclination to. 
retaliate his raillery, and his vivacity, hi- 
therto ſo amuſing, became irkſome and 

inſapportable, as her pleaſure for the 

ng was «:deftrayed by the ſhock ſhe 


had 
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had received from the inſulting coldneſs 
of Lord Henry's manners on this acci- 
dental rencontre, which totally deſtroyed 
the faint hope ſhe had ſtill retained of his 
fidelity. She ſaw him ſeveral times after- 
wards in the courſe of the evening, but he 
ſpoke no more, though ſhe often caught. 
him looking at her, when he thought him- . 
ſelf unobſerved, and their eyes frequently 
met, yet ſhe always haſtily turned hers 
another way when they encountered his, 
as wounded pride and injured innocence 
made her endeavour to view him with- dife 
like aud indifference: for, added to the 
cold neg ct of his behaviour when they 
firſt met, he had hne, as they paſſed each 
other in walking round, ſtared her inſo- 
lently in the "Io and then given her 
a ſneering ſmile of contempt. 


Widely different were Ermina's ſenſa- 
tions when ſhe returned home with Lady 
Julia to thoſe with which ſhe had quitted 

. it. 
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it. Spiritleſs and fatigued, ſhe felt re- 
joiced when ſeparated from the company 
that in the beginning of the evening had 
ſo much entertained her, and flattering 
berſelf, by courting repoſe, to calm the 
perturbation of her mind. But in vain 

the ſought ſleep; it fled her reſtleſs pil- 
low, and, after paſſing a night of exqui- 
ſite miſery (for reflection forbade reſt), the 
hailed the return of morn with joy, eager. 
to quit her uneaſy couch, whence ſhe 


aroſe pale, haggard, and unrefreſhed. Her 


tortured imagination repreſented, in ſpite 
of her endeavours to baniſh theſe cruel 
thoughts, the mortifying interview and 
inſolent conduct ſhe had experienced 
from Lord Henry, at Ranelagh. And 
the was now too fatally convinced, that 
he no longer exiſted for her, 'and, not 
content with ſhewing his neglect, even 
treated her with contempt. - Can this be 
the ſame being, ſhe reflected, who was the 
friend and comforter of her beloved fa- 
CY | | ther, 
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ther, and profeſſed a tender attachment to 


his daughter? Can it really be he who 


ſince that friend repoſes in the ſilent grave, 
ſhuns and inſults his child, when ſhe moſt 
needs. pity and conſolation? * O! cruel 
and unfeeling!“ ſhe exclaimed, while 
tears of anguiſh bathed her pallid cheeks ; ' 
© why did I for thy ſake, Lord Henry, 
mix in the world? Happier had I been 
ſecluded in the quiet walls of St. Cathe- 
rine's, where my moments glided away in 
peace, ſecurity, and happineſs, till an un- 
grateful man diſturbed my quietude |! For, 
alas ! the firſt real ſorrow I ever felt, was 
on his account.” Thus did the hapleſs 
Ermina ſecretly lament the deſertion of 
her lover, whoſe conduct, after the ma- 
tureſt conſideration, ſhe could only im- 
pute to an inconſtancy of diſpoſition, 
which was difficult to reconcile with the 
ſtrict honour and integrity ſne had hither- 
to imagined he poſſeſſed. Involved in 
n ſhe ſcarce knew what to think, as, 

| not- 
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naeotwithſtanding her youth, ſhe had already 


been the victim of diſſimulation, where ſhe 
leaſt expected to meet with it: for, in the 
Count de Valcour, ſhe had witneſſed a 
| terrifying example of its fatal effects. 


- To. baniſh melancholy retroſpections, 


P which frequently by their intruſion deſtroy- 


ed. her peace of mind, ſhe entered with 
avidity into all thoſe amuſements in which 
Lady Julia had before found a difficulty 
in making her participate; but her heart 
now revolted at the idea of retaining a 
ſpark of regard for a man, fo careleſs of 
her felicity. She had accompanied Lady 
Julia one evening to the theatre, when, 
in returning home the coachman being 
intoxicated, the carriage was overturned; 
and amongſt the ſpectators who offered 
their aſſiſtance to the terriſied ladies, were 
two gentlemen, from whom they received 
particular attention. They were paſſing 
by in a chariot at the time of the acci- 

ö dent, 
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dent, and feeling intereſted for ſuch beau- 
tifu women, and to prevent any imperti- 
nence being offered to them as they were 
unprotected, the eldeſt of the gentlemen 
aſked permiſſion to ſet them down in his 
carriage, as Lady Julia's was too much 
damaged to convey them home in ſafety. 
They accepted this offer with an acknow- 
ledgment for his politenefs, and, having 
handed them to the carriage, the gentle- 
men jumped in afterwards, and ordered 
it to be driven to Hill-ſtreet, where Lady 
Julia refided. From the little converſa- 
tion that paſſed during their ſhort ride, 
the: eldeſt of their protectors ſtruck the 
fair friends as a very agreeable man ; but 
the other appeared to be? exceedingly: 
giddy, and made a thouſand wild and ri 
diculous ſallies. 


Some FEA after this affaif, as Lady 
Julia and Miſs Montroſe were ſeated at 
work in the drawing- room, one of the fe- 

male 
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male hate brought in two cards that 


had juſt been given in. Lady Julia 
glanced her eye careleſsly over them, but 
looked ſurpriſed on ſeeing the name of 
the Honourable Mr. Glencarnock and 


Mr. Spencer. I do not know theſe 


perſons,” . ſaid ſhe, addreſſing Ermina, 
© but conjecture they are the beaux 
that eſcorted us in ſafety after our acci- 


dent, returning from the theatre; as you 


recollect we were too much alarmed to 
Inquire who they were. Betty is going 
with a meſſage from me to my friend Lady 
Chetwin, and ſhe ſhall take a note at the 
ſame time to Mr. Glencarnock (as he lives 
near her Ladyſhip), to invite him and his 
friend Spencer to my rout to-morrow 
evening, as I wiſh to ſhew-them I am ſen- 
ſible of their politeneſs. I ſuppoſe, Betty, 


ddãs the footman was out, you opened the 


door to theſe gentlemen r „O yes, my 
lady, and both the gentlemen were fine 
looking men, eſpecially that one who gave 

Code 7. me 


„ 
me the card with the name of Glencar- | 
nock on it, for he was very tall indeed.” 
From this deſcription Lady Julia thought 
ſhe could not be miſtaken in ſuppoſing 
who they were, and, writing her note, 
diſpatched Betty immediately *to Lady 
| Chetwin's and the Hon. Mr. Glencar- 
nock s. 4 | 
An hour and an half had elapſed ſince 
Betty left Hill-ſtreet, and Lady Julia rang 
her bell to know if ſhe was returhed, be- 
ing impatient to hear if Lady Chetwin 
was well, as the laſt time ſhe ſaw her ſhe 
was rather indiſpoſed. Betty had juſt 
entered the houſe, and anſwered the bell 
in perſon ; but, when ſhe came into the 
room, Lady Julia and Ermina were much 
ſurpriſed at ſeeing her face convulſed with 
laughter, which ſhe in vain endeavoured ._ 
to ſuppreſs. © I beg your pardon, my 
lady,” ſaid ſhe, ** for laughing fo, which 
is very ill-behaved of me, but I cannot 
fe help 


| C26) 
Help it if I was to die. If you had biit 


feen the little gentlemay, you would not 


be-aſtoniſhed at my behaviour.” © What. 
little gentleman are you talking of?“ aſk- 
ed Lady Julia. Why, my lady, you ſee, 
When I got to Berkeley-ſtreet, I went to 


Mr. Glencarnock's lodgings, and ſent up 
your note to him. T had waited a few 


minutes, as your ladyſhip ordered me, for 
an anſwer, when a little ugly hump- -back- 


ed man came down to me.” This note,” 


ſaid he, is from a Lady Julia Vernon, 
who is ſhe?” A lady, ſir (I anſwered), 
and my miſtreſs.” * I am the Hon. Mr. 
SGlencarnock,“ he replied, “but I left no 
_ card at her ladyſhip's houſe, as ſhe men- 
tions. I am afraid it is a trick that has 

been played by ſome gentlemen of my 
acquaintance, who, I fancy, have uſed my 
name to carry on an intrigue. However, 
give my compliments to your lady, and 


ſay I'll wait on her directly. I aſſure you 


I'm not afraid of meeting the ladies.“ 
" ah 
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„Oh! my lady, you never ſaw anything o 
frightful as he is, and dreſſed to the extre- 
mity of the faſhion !”” Betty had ſcarcely 


finiſhed her recital, when a thundering 


rap at the door announced the arrival of 


the Hon. Mr. Gen anon. 


Lady Julia and Ermina were not much 


ſurpriſed at the fight of him, as they had 


been prepared for it, otherwiſe they would 


have been ſhocked and aſtoniſhed at the 
decided contraſt he formed to the perſon 
they had firſt expected. He ſtrutted into 
the room with as conſequential. an air as 
if he had been fix feet high, and replete 


with ſelf-importance. © I am ſurpriſed,” 


faid Lady Julia, addreſſing him, © at the 


ſtrange circumſtance of two gentlemen 


leaving their cards, with whom I am un- 


acquainted, and afterwards to find that 


one of them had aſſumed another perſon's 


name ; for it is really quite an enigma, as 


| cannot think what they propoſe by this 
' VOL, 1. L im- 
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impertinence.“ Lady julia then related 


their adventure as they were returning 


from the playhouſe. © Spencer,” ſaid 


Mr. Glencarnock, raiſing himſelf upon his 


toes, . is an impudent fellow; JI am con- 
vinced this affair is a humbug of his: 
the firſt time I meet him, I am determin- 
ed to pull his noſe. This is not the firſt 


trick of the kind which he has played off 
on me. He is a fellow whom nobody 


knows. I never met him any-· where but 
at Lord Blunder's; nor can Limagine how 


he got introduced there. Two or three 
times ſince I have by accident been. in his 


company, when he always pays me great 
attention; but I take little notice of him, 


as his character will not bear inveſtiga- 
tion.“ The ladies ſmiled to hear a little 
inſignificant being like this talk of pull- 
ing another man's noſe, when he was too 


ſhort-to reach further than the elbow of 


even one of a moderate height. After 


more converſation on the ſubject, Glen- 


carnock 


— 
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carnock took his leave, aſſuring Lady Ju- 


lia that he would revenge the inſult of- 
fered to her and Miſs Montroſe, as well 
as the affront he had himſelf received, and 
 antreated Lady Julia to ſend for Mr. 


Spencer, and let them meet together at 
her houſe, as he wiſhed to ſpeak to him 


before her and her friend. 


Mr. Spencer came the next morning in 


conſequen ce of Lady Julia's writing to 


him; but ſhe had formed the reſolution 
not to ſend for Glencarnock, as ſhe feared. 


a quarrel might be the event of their 
meeting, which would be far from agree- 


able. His behaviour was confuſed, his 


converſation incoherent, and quite unſa- 
tisfactory, evading the ſubject of the card, 
and diſowning any knowledge of Mr. 
Euſton's (the gentleman that was with 
him) having ſubſtituted Glencatnock's 
card for his own, and ſuppoſed he muſt. 
have done it through miſtake. In ſhort, 
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' his manners were ſo wild and agitated, 
that Lady Julia was convinced, that the 
intention of his companion and himſelf 
was to affront, as they imagined, two un- 
protected women. Mr. Spencer was a 
fine looking young man, about twenty, 
and .exclaimed as violently againſt Glen- 
carnock, and with as much contempt, as 
: Glencarnock had ſpoken diſrepectfully of 
him, though, certainly, as the affair ap- 
peared, the latter was the perſon ag- 
grieved ; and Ermina told Mr. Spencer, 
that ſhe . conſidered it as exceedingly 
wrong of any one to inſult Glencarnock 
on account of his uglineſs and deformity, 
and that ſuch conduct implied a great 
want of humanity. Spencer took no no- 
tice of this, but frequently aſked if Glen- 
carnock had ſpoken contemptuouſly of 
him, bluſtering very fiercely that he would 
-  - Chaſtiſe him if he had preſumed to men- 
tion his name. Lady Julia obſerved it 


would be unmanly to act thus, as ſhe con- 
ſidered 


. 
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ſidered him rather as an object of pity than 


reſentment, and reprimanded this hot-- 
headed young man for introducing him in 


ſo- ſtrange a manner to her. Ah! Ah } 


little Humpy,“ ſazd Spencer, “ I dare 
ſay he was proud to pay his reſpects to 
you, as I know he is very fond of the la- 
dies.” Lady Julia frowned at the light © 
manner in which he treated the inſult of- 
fered to her, and.replied, that ſhe was not 
the leaſt intereſted. in Mr. Glencarnock.s 
fondneſs for the ladies. Nothing ſeemed 


to awe this young man, ar, if he felt any 


confuſion, he endeavoured to diſguiſe it 
by a profuſion of words, and talked ſo 


much, and ſo faſt, that the ladies were 


glad to be relieved from his company by 


his taking his leave. 


When he had left them, Lady Julia | 
took Ermina to make a morning viſit to 
Mrs. Helderton, a lady juſt arrived in Eng- 


land from Liſbon, whence ſhe had accom; 
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panied her hufband's remains, who had 
died there of a conſumption. Her 
grief,“ faid Lady Julia, © is of the moſt 
violent kind; though entre nous, ſhe con- 
tinued ſmiling, I fear it will reſemble 

the old ftory of the Epheſian matron, as 
at is too outrageous to laſt. Indeed the | 
goes by no other name in the circles of 
faſhion, but that of the modern Epheſian 
matron ; for ſhe cut off her hair, and 
placed it in his coffin, to be buried with 
Him, and has, I believe, made a vow never 


8 to ſurvive bis loſs, and almoſt ſtarves her- 
1 ſelf to death. But theſe fine heroie reſo- 


Iutions, 1 am convinced; will be of ſhort 


- continuation ; and not many weeks, per- 
baps, elapſe before ſhe will have purchef- 
ed a wig to fupply the loſs of the hair ſhe 
has ſo thoughtleſsly cut off,” Notwith- 
ſtanding this raillery on the part of Lady 
Julia, Ermina had too much goodneſs to 
-ſuppoſe Mrs. Helderton's ſorrow affected 
or oyerſtrained, and felt much 1 
. * 
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for her. She was, therefore, rather difips 
pointed at ſeeing a very plain little wo- 
man, for ſhe maight truly be ſtyled ſo, as 
ſhe had the moſt muddy-complexion ima» 
ginable, large unmeaning grey eyes, and, 
in ſhort, not a decent feature, except a 
tolerable ſet of teeth, which were very 
_ conſpicuous, and conſtantly ſhewn when- 
in good ſpirits, as ſhe was continually 
laughing W diſplay them- But as this. 
was not the caſe in the preſent inſtance, 
Ermina ſuppoſed ber the mother of the 
young widow, inſtead of the young widow #. 
| herſelf, Nor did her manners and cons 
_ verſation render her more pre poſſeſſing, 
though ſhe expreſſed great pleaſure at the 
fight of Lady Julia and her protog6e, . 
whom ſhe profeſſed to admire in terms ſo- 
extravagant, as had little appearance of 
ſincerity, preſſing her to viſit her frequent-- 
ly, ſaying, “it would be compaſſionate, . 
as it did her good to ſee a young face.“ 
Ermina was not in the leaſt pleaſed with 
Eo ON L 4. ber, 
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vet could not avoid being flattered, and 
grateful for the attention ſhe received, and 
promiſed to wait on her very ſoon. When 
Lady Julia and Miſs Montroſe were again 
alone, the latter expreſſed her ſurpriſe at 
the ſmall portion of beauty and charms 

with which nature had endowed Mrs. 
Helderton, and more eſpecially as her 
companion, Mrs. Romney, had whiſpered 


to her that, when in good health and 


ppirits, ſhe was admired. There are 
many impoſtors of that kind, „ {aid Lady 
Julia with a ſatirical ſmile, © for rouge is 
very ſhewy, and conceals many bad- com- 
plexions ; but, whilſt in weeds, decency 
forbids her wearing it ; though, even with 

that addition, ſhe looks little better I aſ- 


ſisure you than you have now ſeen her: but 


a good independent fortune, with a volu- 
bility of ſmall talk, will be followed by 
the men, and patroniſed by the women, 
Who, finding nothing to envy, are good- 
? guwoured towards her, and have no ſuſ- 
5 | | picion 
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picion that under a gay exterior lurk en- 


vy, malice, and every thing that is deteſ- 
table. Ermina paid little attention to 
theſe obſervations of Lady Julia's, con- 


'vinced, from experience, that her love of 


ſatire made her often il-natured to gra- 


% 


tify it, and no one eſcaped her laſh, not ' 


even her deareſt friends, amongſt whom 


ſhe profeſſed to rank Mrs. Helderton. 
Ermina gave a ſigh of regret at ſuch viti- 
ated faſhionable friendſhips, and thought 


how different were the ſentiments ſhe felt 


for the worthy nun at St. Catherine's ; nor 


could ſhe reſiſt Pitying thoſe who were 


incapable of enjoying the delicious ſenſa- 


tions ariſing from the certainty of poſſeſſ- 


ing the real regard of an eftimable per- 


ſon. The warmeſt friendſhip Ermina had 


likewiſe felt for Lady Julia, attrafted 5 
moſt young people are by the beauty of 
her external appearance, without conſi- 


dering whether her mind was as excellent | 


as her exterior was lovely and engaging ; 


n e 
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hut, preje udiced in her fayour, ſuppaſed her 
every thing that was good and amiable. 
But this friendſhip was deſtroyed ere it had 
reached maturity, by the capriciouſneſs of 


ber diſpoſition, which ſeyerely hurt Er- 
mina, as it proved how little dependance 


*  , «£quld be placed on her profeſſions of re- 


* gard, Mrs. Helderton made rapid ad- 


: 


vances to intimacy with her, which ſhe did 
not difcourage ; and, ſince their firſt intro- 
.duthion, the widow was continually call- 
ing to take her out airing with her. 5 

oo Ermina nd herlelf as an . 
tunate iſolated being, for whoſe fate fer 
zn the world concerned themſelves, which 
made her leſs averſe to cultivating the 
friendſhip of Mrs. Helderton, though ſhe | 
was not a woman ſhe would have preferred 
| for a friend. 'Her underſtanding was weak, 


and her converſation often childifhly ab- 


furd ; ; one moment-appearing to have for- 


| Zotten all her ſorrows, and the next re- 


Wen 


J 


not ſurvive her huſband, refuſing all ſuſte- 


nance; and, when Ermina, endeavouring | 


to reconcile her to her loſs, adviſed her to 
ſoften the bitterneſs of her grief with the 


reflection that they would meet again in | 
another world never more to part, ſhe | 
would exclaim in a rage, Then I muſt 


die ſoon, for I cannot endure to ſee him 


when J am old. If I live till thirty, I ſhall 
be very aged, for I conſider ovey woman 


of thirty as an old woman.” Ermina're» 
joined, laughing, From this calculation, 
I:ſuppoſe you already conſider yourſelf, as 
you are three-and-twenty, in the decline 
of life; but I confeſs myſelf, I ſhould not 


wiſh old age to commence with me. at fo 
early a period, and would wiſh you like- 


wiſe to reje& ſuch extravagant ideas.” 


To little purpoſe, however, -was Ermina's 
ſaying this, or any argument ſhe could - 
2% 3: deviſe 


lapſing into all the extravagance and 
wildneſs of woe, ſaying that ſhe would 


_ —— — 
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deviſe to cure her of theſe abſurdities, | 
which made her rather an object of ridi- 
eule than pity, and many people ſerupled 
not to ſay her underſtanding was deranged. 
Yet, notwithſtandivg all theſe eccentrici- 


ties, Mrs. Helderton was ſo good-humour- 


ed to Miſs Montroſe, and paid her atten- 
tions fa flattering, that her heart, na- 
turally affectionate, and full of gratitude, 
could not avoid, in ſome degree, returning 
her attachment; and ſhe was more fre- 
quently in her ſociety from the increaſing 
cCoolneſs of Lady Julia's manners, which 


were ſometimes even rude; and ſeveral 


. inſtances, ſhe had lately received, of mark- 
ed incivility, made her reſolve to retire 
into Weſtmoreland, and mix as rarely as 
poſſible with a world which had given her 
| Jo much reaſon to be diſguſted with it. 
She informed Lady Julia of her reſo- 
lution, who began to apologize for her 
cCe.onduct, when ſhe found ſhe was going 

. | to 
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to quit her, as ſhe had too much ſenſe to 
be unconſcious of having acted wrong. 


Ermina eafily forgave her, but would not 
be perſuaded to remain any longer in 


a houſe, where ſhe was ſubject, from the 


caprice of Lady Julia, to a repetition of 
the ſame inſults. She did not paſs much 


time in regretting the friends ſhe had to 
leave in London, as the number was ex- 
ceedingly ſmall, Mrs. Helderton being the _ 


only perſon to whom ſhe could give that 
appellation ; for with no onecetfe had ſhe 
formed any intimacy. 
made her promiſe, that when ſhe had been 
a few months at the cottage, ſhe would 


leave it, to make her a viſit at Dulverſton 


priory, which was her country ſeat, fitu- 
ated in the Weſt of England, and, by her 


account, a moſt charming ſpot. Ermina 


was eaſily perſuaded to conſent to this 
plan, and they bade each other adieu, 
with many aſſurances of not neglecting to 


10 correſpond | 
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Sting 8 . having 
made the neceſſary arrangements for her 
Journey the following morning, retired in 

the evening to her own room, which ſhe- 
Qquitted not till ſhe: ſought repoſe. Tereſe 
called her miſtreſs early the next morn- 
ing, as the poſt-chaiſe was at the door be- 
fore nine o'clock, and Lady Julia had 
© - ariſen before her uſual hour to bid Ermina- 
farewel, whom ſhe embraced, at parting, 
with her former affection, requeſting that, 
when tired of the country, ſhe would con- 
ider her houſe. as her home. With a 
3 ſuppreſſed ſmile our heroine thanked her, 
"inwardly wiſhing that ſhe might, never 
want ſuch a home, or be n an inmate 
of ber houſe. 


1 


4 | Accompanied A her faithful Tereſe, 
_ "EY departed from London, and, tra- 
velling all day, arrived towards evening at 
the town of ——, where, alighting at the 
* inn, after taking ſome light re- 
freſhment, 
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freſhment,. ſhe gladly retired to reſt, fi 
tigued and diſpirited with her journey, 
which might almoſtbe ſtyled a ſolitary one, 
as her companion ſlept nearly all the Way, 
her ſtock of converſation being ſoon ex- 
hauſted, leaving Ermina with no other 
amuſement for her unhappy mind than the 
recollection of unpleaſant circumſtances, 
that, in ſpite of every effort, obtruded 
themſelves, and depreſſed her ſpirits. But 
ſhe hoped in ſleep to gain a tranſitory 
oblivion of her ſorrows ; this was, how- 
ever, denied her, for the continual ſug- 
ceeſſion of company at the inn, the noiſe of 
carriages driving into the inn yard, the 
perpetual ringing of bells, with the call. 
ing of waiters, and a confplication of other 
founds, prevented her enjoying but a very 
indifferent night's reſt. The town was 
crowded with people on aecount of an 
election, and, to Ermina's extreme vex- 
ation, when ſhe wiſhed to depart the next 
morning, 
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morning, no 1 54. chaiſe could 10 pro- 
cured, as ſhe had not taken the precaution 
to engage one the evening before. Tired 
of her unpleaſant ſituation at the inn, ſhe 


: . enquired if no other carriage was to be 


had, and learnt that two ſtages were going 
off in a few minues, and, if ſhe went in. 
either of them, that ſhe could have a poſt- 
chaiſe at the next town. Rejoiced at any 
rate to quit her prefentnoiſy abode, Ermina 
| ſent the waiter to take two places for her- 
elf and maid, but he returned with the 
intelligence, that only one place was va- 
cant in each coach. However diſagreeable 


| 4 this was to Ermina, unaccuſtomed to travel 


alone, and particularly in ſuch a vehicle, 
as there was no alternative but remaining 
at the inn, ſhe preferred the ſtage, and ay- 
pointed Tereſe, as the coach ſhe was to go 
in went off firſt, to wait till ſhe arrived at 
the town, where they were to 7 duped a 
* 5 Shad: 
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When 


1 
When Ermina entered the ſtage, 2 2 
ſharp, pale-faced little woman darted a. 
| Gierce pair of black eyes at her, and ſaidy 
« So, mem, you are come at laſt ; I think 
you made us wait long enough for you.” 
Ermina looked at her with ſurpriſe, but 
mildly faid, She was very ſorry for it; 
but if it was ſo, it was the coachman's 
fault for not telling her before that the 
coach was waiting.” This ſeemed to 
- ſomewhat appeaſe the lady, who then 
ſpoke in a more civil manner. From this 
ſpecimen, Ermina did not look forward to 
a very pleaſant journey; and her fellow 
travellers conſiſted of two males, and two 
females ; and they were afterwards joined 
on the road by a very fat woman, with a2 
good-humoured, pleaſant countenance, and 
plainly dreſſed. Ermina amuſed herſelf in 
contemplating, for the firſt two or three. 
miles, the group aſſociated with her. Op- 
poſite to her ſat a gentleman, whom ſhe 


"Fs to be an officer, from his military 
boots, 


T4 [ 
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boots; and great-coat, with a ſcarlet collar, 


in which he was wrapped. He was a 
tall elegant figure, about four- and- twenty 


' years. of age; his face was pleaſing, 


Had ſo ſharply accoſted Ermina on her 
firſt entering, and whoſe tongue had never 


continually expatiating on the folly and 


though rather plain, and marked with 
the ſmall pox ; and he was like wiſe pale 


and thin, as if recently recovered from a 


fit of illneſs, which gave him altogether 


an intereſting appearance. His eyes were 


fixed ſomewhat rudely on Ermina's face, 


Which beightened the rich glow on her 


cheek, and ſhe was glad by appearing 


to look at the reſt of the paſſengers in the 


coreh to ſeem unconſeſous of his evident 
unaltered gase. Next to him fat the fat 
geod-humaured lady, and that ene who 


ceaſed chattering for a moment. From 


the hiſtory ſhe gave of herſelf, one would 
have imagined her the moſt feeling, 


obliging creature ever known. She was 


ill- 
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A. nature of people, when they travelled 
together, in not endeavouring to accom- 
modate each other, making uſe conti- 


nually of her favourite word“ accommo= 


date.“ Then, breaking out into. the moſt 


lamentable expreſſions. of. pity for the | 
horſes, who (poor dear: creatures !) ſhe | 


_ faid, ſuffered ſo much fatigue; and, the 
ſmalleſt hill they aſcended, ſhe would al- 
moſt ſhed. tears for their ſufferings, la» 


menting they ſhould have the trouble of 


carrying her. But, with all this exquiſite 
fenſibility, ſhe would every now and then 
pop her hend out of the window, to ſeold 
the coachman, which was not very con; 
ſiſtent with the character of extreme feel» 
ing ſhe wiſhed to have underſtood ſhe po. 
ſeſſed. Unluckily, however, for her ere- 
dit, in the midſt of an harangue on peo» 


ple' 8 accommodating one another, by a 
ſudden jolt of the coach, the fat lady's 


bonnet touched her hair, which was pows 


dered ank dreſſed with. * utmoſt exact- 
3 
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. neſs, and this accident ſhook a little of the 
powder out. No ſooner did this amiable, 
gentle being ſee its relicts ſcattered on her 


black cloak, than her pallid countenance 
aſſumed the appearance of ſcarlet ; and, 


turning her face, replete with venom, to- 
wards: the poor fat woman, who, though 
twice her ſtze; ſhrunk hefore her, ſhe 
faid, © It is very odd, ſuch behaviour, 
. mem! Tam ſure I did every thing to accom- 
modate you; and to be treated in this 
manver!“ and then, half muttered that 
ſuch big people ſhould take two places; 
and a great deal more about vulgar people, 
and hating to be in ſtage coaches. Ermina 


eould not help ſmiling at her miſerable 
temper and affectation, in pretending to 


pity the horſes, when ſhe could, for ſuch a 
_ rifle as the diſcompoſure of her hair, 


inflict ſo much pain on a fellow- creature: 
for the violent reſentment ſhe had ſhewn 
had quite*diſconcerted the fat lady, who 


feemed to ſit very 4 Tne reſt of the 


party, 


* 
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and an Iriſh ſailor, beſides the officer, ap- 


peared to enjoy this diſplay of the prim 


lady's amiable. qualities, though only per- 
ceptible by a half-ſmile that played over 
their contenances; for they dreaded open- 


ly to offend her, from the fear of encoun- 


tering the anger of ſuch a vixen. The 
officer ſoon contrived to enter into con- 


verſation with Ermina, who found him 
an entertaining, agreeable companion. 
“ You muſt be ſurpriſed,” ſaid he, “to 
ſee me ſo well wrapped up at this ſeaſon 
of the year; but I am lately come from a 
warm climate, and am recovering from a 
fit.of illneſs, which makes me ſuſceptible | 
of every breath of air,”  Arrah! my 
honey,” ſaid. the Iriſhman, interrupting. 
him, you are in the right; but you had 


better, by St. Patrick, now and thentake 
a noggin of beer with ſome gin in it, and 
that will warm you, inſide and out.” The 


tary 


party, which conſiſted of a decent woman, 
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officer ſmiled at his preſcription, the ſalu- 


ſailor; what's a ſandwich? I think I'l 
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T tary effects of which the ſailor ſeemed of. 
” - ſured of, but felt no inclination to try its 
efficacy, though he would not offend him, 
in compaſſion to his ignorance, by appear- 
Ing to diſlike it. 


The coach now ſtopped at a ſhabby inn, 


in a ſmall village; where all the paſſengers 
alighted whilſt the horſes were changed. 


The landlady came in (for there was no 


_ waiter) to aſk if they would take any re- 
freſhment. Ermina, who had taken none 


ſince a very early breakfaſt, ordered a 
ſandwich. A ſandwich!” faid the Iriſh 


take one too ; bring me one.” When it 


was brought, and he began to eat it, 


Och,“ fays he, tis nothing but muſ- 


tard and bread. Don't like it. I'd rather 


have a hump of bread and cheeſe, and a 


5 noggin of ale.” When he had finiſhed, 


he aſked what it came to, and was anſwer- 


ed, ten Pence. He tlew into a paſſion, 


and 
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ai ſaid, it was a ſhame to pay ſo much 
for nothing at all, at all ; and ordered ſome 
cold beef and gin to be brought him, for 
he was almoſt ſtarved, When he again 
entered the coach, he was quite offenſive * 
from the quantity of ſpirits he had drank ; 
and Ermina felt ſo uncomfortable in ſuch 

ſociety, that ſhe was rejoiced, when the 


coach ſtopped at the town where ſhe was 


to meet her ſervant, whom ſhe found 'wait- 

ing for her. The officer took his leave in 

the moſt polite manner, and ſhe left the 

croſs lady ſcolding furioufly at the coach- 
man, for ſuffering one of her boxes to be 
uncorded. 
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